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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


AKE an old, deserted house, preferably at the edge of town, Add a few 

rusty hinges to the gate in the weathered, picket fence. Mix in a fair 
collection of cobwebs and stir with a moaning wind. Allow to simmer in the 
dark of a mid-winter moon. Then, if you really want to scare people, throw 
in a couple of the characters shown on this month’s front cover. 

Not that the gruesome-twosome perched in the pine tree are really ghosts— 
they just look and sound that way. Take the Barn Owl solemnly sitting on 
the upper branch, for instance. If it wasn’t illegal and a bit difficult to tame 
and keep in captivity, he would be the most sought after mouse-trap in the 
world. Of all the owls, he is probably the farmers best friend. In a single 
night this wise old bird will capture as much or more food than a dozen 
cats. One half-grown barn owl, in fact, was observed to swallow eight mice 
in rapid succession. It probably would have downed more except that there 
wasn't quite room to down a ninth, the tail of which hung out the bird’s 
mouth. But because nature gave it the habit of dining at night, of frequent 
ing deserted buildings, old towers and church steeples, and because it has a 
ghost-like appearance as it glides silently overhead, most people don't 
appreciate the barn owl. Couple this disconcerting habit with the bird's 
weird, hissing scream and you even find people are afraid of this harmless 
creature. 

At first glance, the country cousin perched just below the barn owl might 
be mistaken for a great horned owl. But on closer look, you will see several 
identification marks which set it well apart from big “Bubo.” The ear tufts§ 
on this—the Long-eared Owl—are set more in the center of the head while 
the bird is much more slender and smaller. Long-ears are not the birds of 
the deep forests like great-horned owls, either. ‘They may be found occa- 
sionally where tree growth, preferably conifers, give it shelter for its nest 
and concealment during the day. Here is a bird which deserves all the protec: 
tion man can give it since it lives almost entirely on mice and rats caught 
in fields along the edges of its wooded homesites. 

Both of this month’s cover subjects probably will never win any prizes in 
beauty contests, but despite their ghostlike appearance and nocturnal habits, 
they are valuable additions to any outdoor community. Even if Barn Owls 
and Long-eared Owls should take up residence in your favorite haunted 
house, you should be thankful that they are really not “spirits” but two ol 
the best “mouse-traps” nature can provide. 
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Editorial ... 


No Closed Season 


OR some people, February is a month of closed doors, high 

thermostats and easy chairs. As winter chills to a climax, the 
warmth and comfort of the hearthside becomes more and more 
inviting. The confines of the house or apartment increasingly 
become a place of retreat and refuge. Even a peaceful landscape 
viewed through thermopane may seem most uninviting; Jack 
Frost’s winter artistry seldom is noted for warm colors. 

But for those who can shake loose from civilization’s softness, 
the world outdoors is soon found to be a wonderland of beauty, 
interest and excitement. Those who enter Penn’s woods and 
fields will quickly discover that, even now, there is no real closed 
season on healthy recreation and outdoor sport. 

Sportsmen can find some of the finest wing shooting in the 
world. All it requires is skill with a shotgun, a good crow call 
and perhaps a live or imitation owl decoy. In every corner of 
the countryside hundreds of coal-black aerial acrobats are avail- 
able and well able to become some of the trickiest targets ever 
seen over a gun barrel. 

And in the deep woods which harbor the great horned owl, 
there is supreme sport in hooting and hunting the “tiger of the 
skies.” All the thrill of the chase can be yours, too, in pursuing 
the red or gray fox, with or without good hounds, Or you can 
join the rapidly mounting number of enthusiasts who use the 
relatively new predator calls to invite the target within gun 
range. 

Winter, too, is traditionally a time of trapping. This is the 
time: to test your skill for a few weeks during the open season 
on beaver, the most valuable furbearer of them all. And there 
is no greater challenge than making a set in snow or spring- 
hole which will consistently catch foxes. 

Finally there is ample opportunity to merely hike into winter’s 
wonderland of adventure and mystery. After each storm, you 
can find a thousand wildlife stories plainly imprinted in the 
fresh snow. The farm field that may have appeared deserted last 
fall may now surprise you with tracks of many cottontails. The 
mountainside that failed to yield a single deer in December 
may now show evidence of a large herd. 

Those who are willing to search for it will always find excit- 
ing news from nature in February. And while you are seeking 
outdoor sport and recreation this month, you can’t help but 
note that winter, after all, is far from being a “dead season.” 
Life in the wild for creatures large and small goes on. Through 
human interest and care, spring’s promise of regeneration, can 
still be fulfilled. 




















Wildlife's Critical 


By Don Shiner 
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TRACKS IN THE SNOW tell the story of birds cleaning the weeds of all the seeds. 
The birds that have not flown south find food increasingly important yet decreasing in 


abundance. Lack of food, not cold 


many birds. 


S there a particular area near your 
home that has a small population 
of game animals? Your first guess is 
that it’s been “‘shot-out”’ and the game 
can’t hold its own in the face of the 


heavy gunning pressure. But chances 
are it is due largely to the later winter 


months, the critical period when 
game cover and food level off into a 
balance. 


AUTUMN’S GOLDEN HARVEST is 


weather, is 


over, 


the real reason behind migration of 


Wildlife has an awfully difficult 
time finding a meager living during 
this critical period of year. Far less 
fortunate than man who is able to 
store winter supplies or import foods 
from tar corners of the world, wild- 
life must subsist on what it can find 
in-a local area. It’s not always easy. 

Food is no problem for game dur- 
ing spring, summer and autumn. 


the crops of corn which once covered the 


land are now but a few dried husks. Such food now available to wild creatures has for the 


most part been artifically provided by man. 
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STUMP SPROUTS and other small woody 
growth are a primary source of food for 
deer. When this browse is unavailable, late 
winter sets the stage for starvation. 


MAST CROPS including walnuts, hickory 
nuts and acorns have sustained squirrels and 
other forest game species in late fall and 
early winter. Now the gnawed remnants are 
reminders of the autumn’s feast. 
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Those species that live upon leafy 
foods find an abundance of these dur- 
ing the growing season. There are 
multitudes of insects. During the 
autumn, nature’s great productivity 
is seen everywhere. Stands of ripened 
grains - fill great expansive fields; 
orchards droop under the weight of 
ripened fruits. The ground is covered 
with a variety of nuts. Bushes bend 
under the weight of ripened berries. 
There seems to be ample supplies of 
food for every wildlife creature. 

But the critical period comes dur- 
ing late winter. Nature’s store of food 
then has been exhausted. The cotton- 
tail finds the bark of briers and sap- 
lings dry and tough because the sap 
has long since drained from the 
stems. Supplies of nuts have been 
consumed by squirrels. Turkeys find 
the supply of berries, nuts and in- 
sects depleted. Tea-berries, frost 
grapes and alder berries, basic foods 
of grouse, no longer are available. 
Ringneck pheasants have picked corn 
fields clean. 

Deer find the grass dead, dry and 
brown and buried under heavy snow. 
They have stripped trees of young 
branches as far up as they can reach. 
Persimmons and other fleshy fruits 
have decayed and are no longer avail- 
able to the oppossum. Game must 
range far and dig hard for a meager 
living. 

The carnivorous animals, those 
that feed upon flesh, fare much bet- 
ter. The fox, mink, weasel, wildcat, 
owl and hawk find the herbivorous 
animals in a weakened condition 
from lack of food and are easy prey 
now. 

This late winter season—February 
and March—is the time when nature 
takes a heavy toll. Game numbers are 
cut to the exact amount that a range 
can support, food-wise. For example, 
hard winters cut down size of deer 
herds until a satisfactory number is 
reached that can be fed. Flocks of 
turkeys and grouse are reduced until 
their number is in keeping with the 
supply of food. 





Forester’s Report On 





Deer - Browsing in the Poconos 


By Ted Grisez 


Northeastern Forest Experiment Station Forest 
Service, U.S. Dept. Agriculture 


H‘YE you ever noticed the scarcity 
of small tree seedlings and un- 
derbrush in many timber stands, es- 
pecially in the heavily wooded parts 
of Pennsylvania? 

Foresters working at the U. S. For- 
est Service’s Pocono Experimental 


Forest near Gouldsboro (Wayne 
County) Have been concerned over 
this situation ever since experimental 
work in the management of the 
northern hardwood forest type was 
started there in 1948. Some beech and 
striped maple reproduction can be 
found in many places on the Experi- 
mental Forest; but there are few, if 
any, seedlings of the more valuable 
trees such as cherry, ash, and sugar 
maple. 

There are several possible explana- 
tions for this. Failure of tree seeds to 
sprout and grow, heavy shade from 
dense stands of second-growth timber, 
——- clipping of the seedlings by 
rabbits, or continued heavy browsing 
by deer are some of them. 


The fact that practically no desir- 
able tree seedlings started on clear- 
cut or heavily cut tracts rules out 
shade as a cause. Seeds sprout freely 
but the tiny seedlings seldom survive 
for more than a year or two. Less 
desirable stump sprouts are inten- 
sively browsed by deer, and the small 
seedlings also show signs of deer 
browsing. Thus deer were suspected 
of being the major cause of the 
scarcity and poor quality of tree 
reproduction. 

These suspicions could not be veri- 
fied by observations alone. We needed 
more evidence to show conclusively 
whether or not deer, rabbits, or both 
were responsible; and if so, to what 
extent. Accordingly, in 1952 a set of 
deer and rabbit exclosures was built 
in each of three widely separated 
stands in the Pocono Experimental 
Forest. 

Each of the three stands had been 
cut over shortly before the exclosures 
were set up. One had received a light 
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thinning, another had had all trees 
over 1] inches in diameter logged off, 
and the third had been clear-cut. At 
each location two adjoining | /40-acre 
plots were inclosed with deer-proot 
fence, and one of the two plots was 
also enclosed with rabbit-proof fence. 
Another 1/40-acre plot without any 
fence was laid out close to each pair 
of exclosures to measure conditions 
where both deer and rabbits have 
free access to browse the vegetation. 
All of the woody plants on the plots 
(except blackberry) were counted and 
tallied by height classes in the sum- 
mer of 1952 and again in the fall of 
1955. The plots will be maintained 
for several more years. They have 
already shown some very interesting 
results. 

Differences inside the deer fences 
and outside started to show up after 
only one year, and now the contrast 
is striking. Inside the fences the black- 


berry briars and tree seedlings are 
dense, tall, and vigorous, as shown in 
the. photograph (fig. 1). Most of the 
tree seedlings are of valuable species. 
Outside the fences, however, there are 
only a few short and stunted seed- 
lings and briars and, in some places, 
an abundance of beech sprouts. 

No consistent differences have 
shown up between the fenced plots 
where rabbits have access and those 
where rabbits are excluded. Over- 
browsing by deer in the vicinity of 
the plots may well have destroyed the 
habitat for cottontails and snowshoe 
hares. 

The tabulations below show how 
many stems of different tree and 
shrub species were found on the plots 
in 1955. Plot counts have been con- 
verted to numbers of stems per acre. 
The numbers are for stems | foot or 
more tall, but not larger than | inch 
in diameter at breast height. (Stems 


EFFECT OF DEER BROWSING is clearly shown here. This is one of the experimental 
plots on the Pocono Experimental Forest near Gouldsboro, 3 years after the fence was 
erected in a clear-cut area. Inside the fence (right) a dense and vigorous growth of tree 
seedlings and shrubs has sprung up. Outside the fence (left), deer-browsing has held back 


forest reproduction. 
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under 1 foot tall are numerous on 
the browsed plots, but they are either 
hidden by ferns or are continually 
browsed off by deer. Trees over 1 
inch in diameter at breast height are 
out of reach of deer and so are not 
shown here.) 

The first tabulation shows the affect 
that deer browsing has on the tree 
species that are regarded as desirable 
for timber production: 





Protected 
against 
deer 


Not 
protected 


Species 





Stems Stems 

per acre per acre 
Black cherry L127 13 
White ash 187 0 
Sugar maple 727 27 
Red maple 800 0 
Yellow birch 793 0 
Sweet birch 100 40 


benefit by the heavy browsing on the 
other woody plants. That is, they 
have more room to grow because the 
other woody plants are held back. 
Another reason is that there were 
somewhat larger numbers of beech 
and striped maple on the unprotected 
plots to begin with. 

This does not make up for the loss 
of more valuable seedlings because 
the value of beech for lumber or 
other forest products is very low. It 
can be used for pulpwood where 
there is a market, but it is not gen- 
erally acceptable for mine props. 

The last tabulation shows the fig- 
ures for three other small noncom- 
mercial tree species and five species 
of shrubs: 





Protected 
against Not 
deer _— protected 


Species 





These are impressive figures. They 
show that there is valuable reproduc- 
tion in abundance on plots protected 
from deer, and utterly inadequate re- 
production on areas exposed to deer 
browsing. And furthermore, the 80 
stems per acre found on the unpro- 
tected plots are being browsed. Not 
many of these will grow up out of 
reach of the deer. 

Beech, which is a low-value timber 
tree, and striped maple, a small non- 
commercial tree, are shown together 
in the next tabulation. They are not 
browsed very much by deer in this 
locality: 





Protected 
against Not 
deer _ protected 


Species 





Stems Stems 
per acre per acre 
1,300 2,760 
860 1,227 





Note that there are considerably 
more stems of both these species in 
the unprotected plots. One reason is 
that these lightly browsed species 


Stems Stems 
peracre per acre 

Pin cherry 13 
Aspen a 0 
Gray birch 13 
Winterberry ) 0 
Hobble-bush 5: 27 
Red-berried elder 0 
Alternate-leaved dogwood 

Bush honeysuckle 





The importance of browsing on 
this group of plants lies in the severe 
reduction of essential food and cover 
plants for all forms of forest wildlife, 
including deer. 

On these plots you can see how 
continuous over-browsing by deer can 
destroy the reproduction of valuable 
tree species so necessary to replace 
trees that are harvested for wood 
products. At the same time, beech 
and undesirable sprouts are allowed 
to dominate the future stands. This is 
not a bright prospect for most forest 
land owners. 

This does not mean that we can 
only have one thing—either deer or 
timber. A somewhat smaller over-win- 








tering deer herd—brought about by a 
larger hunter harvest—would benefit 
both the timber and the deer them- 
selves, as well as grouse and other 
game. Less severe deer browsing 
would result in better forests for the 
future and better food and cover 
conditions for both deer and other 
forest-dwelling game. 


In Pennsylvania and other nearby 
states, feeding experiments and data 
collected by checking deer killed by 
hunters show that when deer have 
more high-quality browse, they gain 
weight more rapidly. Bucks show bet- 
ter antler development. And the rate 
of reproduction is higher: more does 
bear fawns and a higher proportion 
of them are twins. Thus, an adequate 
reduction of the deer herd during 
hunting season could improve the 
supply for the following seasqn. 


DEER DAMAGE to a planting of conifers 
is shown here. This white spruce is 21 years 
old but deer browsing has severely retarded 
its growth. 





Son of Former Game News 
Illustrator Designs 1957-58 
Federal Duck Stamp 
A tempera watercolor featuring 
two American eider ducks flying over 
the surf has been chosen as the de- 
sign for the 1957-58 Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp. The winning design 
in the eighth annual “duck stamp” 
competition was submitted by Jack- 
son Miles Abbott, 814 13th Street, 

New Alexandria, Virginia. 

A panel of six waterfowl experts 
judged Mr. Abbott’s design as the 
best of the 106 submitted in the com- 
petition. The second choice of the 
judges was a design featuring brants, 
also drawn by Abbott. A total of 106 
designs was submitted by 60 artists 
in this year’s contest. In the judging, 
the names of the artists and any 
other identifying features are masked 
by mounting the entries at random 
behind large boards which contain 5 
by 7 inch openings. 

Mr. Abbott is the son of the late 


Jacob Bates Abbott, also a_ well- 
known wildlife artist. Readers of this 
magazine will well remember his 
many covers and text illustrations. 


NEW YORKERS STUDY FARM 
GAME PROJECTS 


Members of the Joint Legislative 
Committee of the New York General 
Assembly and of the New York Con- 
servation Commission toured Farm 
Game Projects in the Pennsylvania 
counties of Monroe, Carbon and Wy- 
oming last November 14 and 15. 

This group came to Pennsylvania 
to observe conditions on these Proj- 
ects with a view toward starting a 
program of similar nature if it could 
be adapted to the needs of sportsmen 
and landowners in the neighbor state 
to the. north. The visitors were very 
much interested in the Pennsylvania 
program and made an intensive study 
of it from the legal and administra- 
tive standpoint as well as the land- 
owner-cooperators’ point of view. 
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Printer’s Devil 

CAMBRIA COUNTY—On Novem- 
ber 18, I received a call from Mr. 
Frank Cammarate of the Patton Press 
Courier to remove a doe deer from 
the printing rooms of the local paper. 
She gained entrance to the building 
by jumping through a window of the 
printing establishment. I proceeded 
to the Courier office and by that time, 
Mr. Cammarate and Chief of Police 
Ed Donahue had herded the deer 
into the advertising room. On the 


scene at this time was Dr. John Allen 
Murray, a local physician of Patton. 
With the aid of Dr. Murray, we were 
able to bring the deer to the floor 
and with the aid of a few others, we 
were able to tie the hoofs of the 
to its thrashing 


animal. But due 
around, we were unable to move it. 
Dr. Murray produced some ether, 
which alter a long tussel, subdued 
the deer (but did not knock it out) 
enough so that it could be loaded 
into a vehicle for release in the coun- 
try. After its bonds were cut off, the 
deer loped away across the field, ap- 
parently none the worse for its ex- 
perience.—District Game Protector G 
A. Miller, Barnesboro. 


ah 
There’s Some Difference 

LEBANON COUNTY—While on 
patrol during the small game season 
Deputy Stroupher was checking tor 
violations along the mountain. He 
noticed a hunter standing on a high 
hill along the side of the woods. A 
turkey vulture passed high over the 
hunter who fired at it. After a short 
time the hunter came down to where 
the Deputy was. The Deputy asked 
him how his luck was, to which the 
hunter replied, “I just missed a nice 
wild turkey up there on the hill!”"— 
District Game Protector E. J. Turner, 
Mt. Gretna. 


Late Bred Bunny 

GREENE COUNTY-—This | story 
was related to Deputy Pike of Smock, 
R. D. On October 30th, while hunt- 
ing on Farm-Game Project No. 147, 
vicinity of Fayette City, R. D., a 
hunter had killed three rabbits, one 
a buck and two does. Upon examina- 
tion of the does, it was learned each 
was carrying eight young to be born 
in a few days.—District Game Pro- 
tector A. J. Ziros, Carmichaels. 


Trap Robber 

SOMERSET COUNTY-—Early in 
November, I observed something that 
I had never seen, but knew happened 
when weather conditions were un- 
favorable. In the past, I had experi- 
enced raccoon taking rabbits from 
traps, but this happened when the 
weather was rough, a light snow on 
and in mid-winter. This time at 
about 2:00 A.M., I saw a raccoon 
dragging a rabbit from the highway 
and the odd part of the story was 
that a corn field that had not been 
harvested was along the road where 
this happened.—District Game _ Pro- 
tector R. V. Rea, Confluence. 
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Northbound Buck 

CHESTER COUNTY—Had a buck 
deer, eight point weighing about 200 
pounds accidently killed near Coates- 
ville. This deer had an ear tag with 
No. 900, Maryland, in its ear. A check 
with J. Smith, Maryland Game Pro- 
tector, revealed that the deer was re- 
leased at Rock Spring Area, Cecil 
County, Maryland, a distance ol 
about thirty miles south of spot where 
deer was killed. I have heard of birds 
traveling south, men going west, but 
this is the first time I have ever heard 
of deer going north.—District Game 
Protector P. J. Filkosky, Parkesburg. 


Inside The Outdoors 

LEHIGH COUNTY-—A_ building 
contractor, erecting new structures in 
the west end of our City, was looking 
for the culprit who broke two picture 
windows in one of the partially com- 
pleted houses. The neighbors soon 
solved the mystery. All the damage 
created by a male ringneck 
pheasant, which, as reported was 
coasting into a stop when he hit a 24 
by 35 inch window. After finding 
himself inside the new home, and 
apparently not satisfied with his sur- 
roundings, he took off and broke an- 
other window of similar size in order 
to gain his freedom. 


Was 


And then there was the deer that 
turned up at the Emmaus High 
School. At first he tried to enter the 
home economics department, but the 
screams of the girls frightened him 
away, so he headed for the print shop, 
and crashed through the window 
there. Alter scattering some of the 
type, he headed for the hall, where 
the slippery Hoor and a rough tackle 
by one of the football members, 
brought him down. He was hog tied 
und later given his freedom.—District 
Game Protector W. A. Moyer, Allen- 
town. 


Bear Tree 

LUZERNE COUNTY—While on 
patrol in my district during Novem- 
ber we came on two bears in the 
road. We stopped to see what they 
would do and if you ever saw two 
bears going up a tree you have had 
a treat. I do not think there were 
any limbs on the tree and two 200 
pound bears in a tree makes it look 
very full.—District Game _ Protector 


John C. Behel, Wilkes-Barre. 


The Halt, The Lame and The Blind 

ERIE COUNTY—A hunter called 
me one day this fall to advise he had 
seen two buck deer fighting and one 
was hurt. We made arrangements to 
meet so he could take me to where 
the injured buck was lying. We stood 
the animal up, I put my arm around 
its neck and started to walk, the buck 
coming right along. We walked along 
in this manner for about two miles 
but then came to a fence. I wondered 
how we were going to get the deer 
under the fence. Finally I crawled 
under, turned and put my hands on 
its head and it also crawled through. 
When we came to the road, a car 
passed by which scared the deer. We 
thought it was going to run off but 
once again I put my arm around his 
neck and once again he followed 
along. The owner of the farm said 
she would like to take some pictures 
of the animal but when the flashbulb 
went off, the animal did not move. 
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Then we realized the deer was blind. 
The eyes looked alright but there 
were gashes on the sides of its head 
and one antler was broken. The lady 
offered to use her barn for a night’s 
shelter but sometime during the night 
the buck became caught in bales of 
hay stacked on the barn floor and 
was found dead in the morning.— 
Acting Game Protector Virgil Grose, 
Wesleyville. 


Nesting Cover 

VENANGO COUNTY—One day 
while patrolling near Cooperstown, I 
noticed several bird nests in a multi- 
flora rose hedgerow. Some of them 
were made this past summer but I 
found a few older ones still intact. 
The nests were of various sizes and 
shapes, indicating various kinds of 
songbirds had used this location to 
nest and rear their young. The thick, 
thorny growth of the multiflora rose, 
which extended some 400 feet in this 
row, afforded excellent protection. In 
all, I counted twenty-one nests. This 


certainly indicates that anyone want- 
ing songbirds around their property 
would do well to plant a row of this 
rose, providing soil and space condi- 
tions are suitable.—District Game Pro- 
tector Clyde W. Decker, Franklin. 


Scenting Beauty 

DAUPHIN COUNTY—While on 
patrol duty Thanksgiving Day in the 
vicinity of Harrisburg, deputies Wil- 
liam Harper and Donald Martin wit- 
nessed an unusual sight. They in- 
quired of each other “Are we seeing 
things or what?” 

In a large grass field they saw an 
Irish Setter bird dog working for two 
hunters and a deer, also, enjoying 
the hunt directly in line with the 
hunters. 

The deputies’ curiosity was na- 
turally aroused and they made con- 
tact with the hunters, Mr. Glenn 
Steyers, Harrisburg, R. D. No. 2, and 
Mr. Clyde Smith. They were told that 
“Beauty,” the fawn, had accompanied 
them on several previous hunts and 


seems to have no fear of guns or dogs. 
Mr. Steyers stated that Beauty came 
to their rural farm house last May 
wearing spots and apparently was an 
orphan in a somewhat weakened 
condition. At first the Steyers and 
their small son fed her diluted milk 
after which she would retire to the 
brush swale nearby but return reg- 
ularly at chow time. She presently 
is at home in a wood lot nearby. A 
call to Beauty around 4 p.m. for the 
regular menu of carrots, oats, corn 
and Mrs. Steyer’s prize azalea_ will 
bring her in from her wood lot. I 
saw her the following evening and 
she is no disgrace to her name.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Mark P. Motter, 
Harrisburg. 


Four of A Kind 


ADAMS COUNTY-—Mr. Claude 
Auchey R. D. No. 5, Hanover, Pa., 
while hunting ducks on October 30, 
1956, killed two mallards which were 
wearing game commission bands 
numbers 40567 and 40570. On 
November 17, 1956, Mr. Auchey 
found that he had filled in his 
“straight” by killing two birds wear- 
ing bands numbers 40568 and 40569. 
These mallards had been released at 
five weeks of age in Lancaster County 
by game protector Eicholtz. The mal- 
lards were killed near the York- 
Adams county line about a mile 
southeast of Hanover.—District Game 
Protector Paul H. Glenny, Gettys- 
burg. 
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MG For Migrants 

BEDFORD COUNTY-Several 
hunters in this area have noted when 
they cleaned their turkey that the one 
wing was tatooed at the elbow with 
“MG.” A check with the Maryland 
officials revealed that their depart- 
ment had tatooed turkeys in that 
manner two years ago.—District Game 
Protector John J. Troutman, Everett. 


Predators Play—Ducks Stay 

LUZERNE COUNTY—While 
checking the lakes and ponds for in- 
formation on ducks as requested, I 
found a lake of fair size which was 
completely frozen over. In the middle 
of the lake there was a flock of blacks 
and mallards, which I estimated at 
between five and six hundred, sitting 
on the ice. While looking at these 
ducks through my glasses I spotted a 
movement along the far shore of the 
lake about 300 yards beyond the 
ducks. It was two red foxes playing 
on the ice along the shore within 
plain sight of the ducks. I watched 
the foxes for at least half an hour as 
they played and at no time did they 
attempt to disturb the ducks. They 
finally entered the woods at the far 
end of the lake and the ducks re- 
mained contentedly on the ice.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector George A. Dief- 
fenderfer, Wyoming. 


Paneful Day 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY-—Early in 
November, two deer had a “paneful” 
day in Carnegie. Two Carnegie 
housewives had the scare of their lives 
when two deer went leaping through 
windows in their homes. Mrs. Andrew 
Shafer of 103 Railroad Avenue, Car- 
negie, saw her husband off to work 
when—crash—there in the living room 
with her was a young deer. Mrs. 
Shafer hadn’t even time to scream 
when the deer took off—right through 
the picture window. At about the 
same time, on the other side of Car- 
negie, at 317 East Main Street, Mrs. 
Jean Zawoyski was upstairs when— 
crash. She ran down the stairs, opened 
a door, looked right at a big deer, 
slammed the door and hid in the 
bedroom. Crash again—the deer 
bounded through the kitchen and 
took off through another window. 
For the deer, a day on the town was 
too much; they retreated from town 
followed by yelping dogs.—District 
Game Protector W. J. Brion, Pitts- 
burgh. 


It Happens Almost Every Time 

CENTRE COUNTY-—The right lo- 
cation, the right time, the right 
game and the right kind of shots are 
necessary for a successful hunt; so 
says Mr. N. Fisher, Union Township. 
To explain, he related the following 
incident to me while making plans 
with a couple buddies for a 1956 clos- 
ing day bear hunt. “A couple of years 
ago he and a couple companions 
made a trip to Potter County for 
bear. While on watch at a nice loca- 
tion a couple of excellent specimens 
of bucks walked out—no bear. A trip 
was planned to bag one of these nice 
bucks on the first day of the season. 
While standing on the same crossing, 
watching over the same area, three 
bear walked out.’’—District Game Pro- 
tector Charles M. Laird, Milesburg. 
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Trophy From The Past 


YORK COUNTY-—On the first day 
of the squirrel and turkey season Mr. 
Floyd R. White, R. D. No. 1, Man- 
chester, Pennsylvania returned from 
his hunting trip in Lycoming County 
with a very unusual trophy. Mr. 
White has been hunting the same 
section for eighteen years, between 
Buttonwood and English Center. This 
year under an old chestnut log Mr. 
White saw some rusty iron. He in- 
vestigated and found an old hand- 
made bear trap. The chain and grap- 
nel were attached but the pan and 
dog were missing. The four pronged 
grapnal was made from old _horse- 
shoes. A search of the immediate area 
revealed the missing pan and dog. 
The trap was found about one and 
one-half hours walk from the nearest 
road. Mr. White has been walking 
within a few feet of the trap for 
years. The trap was well protected 
by the dead tree and leaves and could 
be placed in working order with very 
little effort. It appears that Mr. White 
is more proud of the trap than he 
would have been of a turkey.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector E. E. Geesaman, 
York. 


Snake In The Grass 


BUTLER COUNTY-The follow- 
ing was related to me by Deputy 
Game Protector William Reeder: On 
a rather warm day during the 1956 
small game season, Roy Aiken of 
Boyers was hunting with his bird dog 
in the fields and lowlands above town 
when he noticed his dog stop as if 
on point. Mr. Aiken walked toward 
the dog, expecting to see a bird go 
out but was astonished to see, instead 
of a bird in front of the dog, a 
“Massasauga” rattlesnake. The species 
is quite prevalent in this area. Mr. 
Aiken did not get a bird in this case, 
but was well pleased to shoot the 
rattler.—District Game Protector 
Woody Portzline, Slippery Rock. 


Bearing Fruit 

BERKS COUNTY—During _ the 
past five years we have planted sev- 
eral million food-producing shrubs 
and plants. We are now beginning 
to see the returns from our work. 
The coralberry is so productive that 
the pheasants sit right on top of the 
woody cranberry and it is most grati- 
fying to note how well the fruit re- 
mains on the stem. Many of our 
shrubs bear millions of seed pods 
which fall to the ground. Several 
game species have learned to hunt the 
seeds during the winter snow. It 
seems that the most prolific shrub we 
have is the olive, that is both the 
Russian and Autumn.—Land Utiliza- 
tion Assistant R. W. Trexler, Read- 
ing. 

Bear Boulders 

CARBON COUNTY—On June 
2Ist while traveling on a recently im- 
proved section of roadway on State 
Game Lands #141, after a heavy 
rainstorm, I was rather disturbed to 
see as many as thirty large stones 
lying on the roadway directly in the 
path of my auto. These stones were 
found in a distance of approximately 
one mile and since many were as 
heavy as 100 pounds it meant much 
starting, stopping and lifting to re- 
place all the stones up on the bank 
from where they came so as to be 
able to travel the roadway. 

At first it was thought to be the 
work of pranksters but upon closer 
examination of the stones it was 
found that there was a long black 
hair on one. No doubt a bear of fair 
size while walking along this road- 
way reached up on the bank and 
overturned these stones in search of 
the many ants that were to be found 
underneath. I was certainly glad to 
see that he didn’t travel the full 
distance of the roadway; I might 
have worn out my clutch in the auto 
with so many starts and stops, not to 
mention my _back.—District Game 
Protector William E. Fulmer, Le- 
highton. 
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Buttons and Does 


By Bill Walsh 


HE sharp crack of a rifle shot 

welled up and filled the head of 
the valley had chosen to hunt. 
Then, gathering its echoes as it fled, 
it faded away. All was as silent as be- 
fore—except in my breast. It was the 
first day of the antlerless deer season, 
1955 edition, and a shot so near 
meant deer—probably coming my 
way. And I had learned long ago 
there can be as much sport in shoot- 
ing an antlerless deer as in taking a 
full-racked buck. 

Sure enough, from the direction of 
the shot, a slim-legged doe came high- 
tailing down the side of the hill as 
though thoroughly frightened. It’s 
times like this that make a fellow go 
hunting. Every red corpuscle in my 
body put on a pair of spurs and dug 
in. I’ve shot deer before—seven out 
of ten tries up until 1955—but the 
thrill remains when it’s time to line 
up the sights. 


I placed the crosshairs on the lung 
area, swung with the motion of her 
bounds, and as her front hooves hit 
snow and leafmold on the other side 
of a log she'd picked to leap, I 
squeezed off. I lost sight of the deer 
in the: recoil, of course, and when I 
put the gun down she was nowhere 
in sight. Putting the rifle back on 
“safe” I walked over to the spot 
where I'd last seen her, expecting to 
find her dead in the snow. 

Right here and now I don’t want 
any reader to get the idea that I’m 
given to bragging or am dedicated to 
the proposition that I can’t miss a 


deer. It’s just that when I began deer 
hunting I did so after many years of 
strictly target shooting. I resolved 
never to take a shot that wouldn't 
guarantee me a clean kill—and up 
until this point in our story had been 
lucky enough to be able to do just 
that without any accidents interfer- 
ing with the plan. 

But this time the red corpuscles 
may have spurred too hard, or a twig 
may have deflected the course of the 
bullet. (Every hunter has to find his 
own excuses). At any rate, the deer 
was nowhere to be found. And as I 
tracked it in the snow beyond the 
spot where I'd shot, looking in vain 
for blood sign, the distance between 
leaps made by the fleeing animal grew 
with each bound. Finally it dawned 
on me that for the first time in my 
life I had missed a deer—and that 
the miss had occurred when shooting 
at a doe, normally considered easy 
prey by so many hunters—perhaps at 


‘that time even by myself. 


But it spurred me into thinking 
about the comparative difficulties of 
shooting bucks and does. And I have 
now grown to realize that one of the 


half-truths among oftheard hunting 


expressions is the time worn: 


“It’s easier to shoot a doe than a 
buck.” 

Hunters who say this would prob- 
ably be more correct if they stipulated 
that the reason it’s “easier” is because 
antlerless deer are, more numerous 
than bucks and necessarily more often 
encountered on a hunting trip. But 
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a rundown of various deer hunting 
experiences will show that a doe can 
give a rifleman as tough a chance as 
anything with horns. If you’ve hunted 
both sexes in recent years, you May 
even recall some shots that were more 
dificult than others you've had at 
bucks. 


Even the most elaborately planned 
deer hunt ends abruptly with one 
careful squeeze of the trigger. And 
the antlerless deer can be just as elu- 
sive in the sights as a big, old buck, 
traditionally counted among the 
wariest of gunning prey. She can be 
as wary as a buck in outsmarting you 
—and she can be as crafty in sneaking 
unseen through the sparsest of cover. 
In fact, where do you think the young 
buck learns his first lessons? There's 
no special school presided over by a 
woodswise buck. Mother teacties the 
young ones all they'll ever know—or 
need to know. 


Any so-called “foolish’” move ever 
made by a doe deer has also been 


committed by a buck. Similarly, any 
so-called “smart” move ever made by 
«a buck can be duplicated by a doe. 
Her eyes are as good; her senses of 
smell and hearing as razor keen. 


I recall a time a friend and I came 
upon a blood trail in antlerless deer 
season near our Warren County hunt- 
ing camp. We could see no man-tracks 
following in the snow and realized 
that a careless hunter had fired and 
failed to investigate simply because 
the deer continued running. We took 
up the trail. 

About a quarter mile from where 
we began tracking we passed between 
two fellows on watch, no more than 
75 yards apart. Between them stood 
only a sparse pin oak stand—through 
which the deer had slipped. When 
these fellows saw us they insisted that 
no deer had passed through that place 
all day, because they had been there 
from starting time. They were 
amazed, as you can imagine, when 
we showed them the tracks. While 
the hunters may be partially blamed 


for inattention, one, nevertheless has 
to give the deer a lot of credit for 
sneaking through unobserved at the 
right time. 


Following that deer we were able 
to observe how she used all the tricks 
of the trade in escaping detection. 
We passed close by many another 
hunter. She always kept a screen be- 
tween herself and the spot where each 
of these watchers stood. She scooted 
under barbed wire fences twice, leav- 
ing wisps of her hair on the lower 
strands. For a while she bedded down 
on a ridge where she could see in 
every direction for hundreds of yards. 
A thick hemlock stand waited con- 
veniently nearby into which she could 
dart—and did so when we neared her. 
I doubt if ever we would have caught 
up to her had not the loss of blood 
weakened her—a fact we were soon 
able to determine as the tracks 
showed signs of wobbling. She had 
been hit high in the abdomen, and 
a merciful bullet from my _ friend’s 
30-06 brought a quick ending to what 
might have been a woodland tragedy. 


The subject of the “easiness” of 
doe hunting as compared with buck 
hunting should get some serious 
thought by each deer hunter—because 
it's going to carry-more and more 
importance as time goes on. First of 
all, game managers have by now con- 
vinced the large majority of big game 
hunters that antlerless deer shooting 
will benefit the deer herd and the 
sport. There will no doubt be more 
frequent antlerless deer seasons 
throughout the nation and in Canada 
in years to come. 


If the hunter believes that these 
seasons are extra-easy dividends he'll 
be missing half the glory of the sport 
that whitetail hunting provides. Most 
of the inhibitions a hunter may have 
about’ hunting and shooting antler- 
less deer stems from the traditional 
approach to deer hunting that was so 
necessary in the old days when game 
men across the nation were rebuild- 
ing depleted herds (the result of wide 
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open, year ‘round shooting.) Most 
hunters know this story too well to 
go into it here. But there remain 
some sentimental reasons, too, that 
ought to be discarded as useless in 
modern hunting. 

Larry Stotz, a woodswise forest 
ranger on the Allegheny National 
Forest, tells the story of a mounted 
jack rabbit head that hangs on a wall 
in the lobby of a hotel in New 
Mexico. Some prankster has adorned 
it with the miniature antlers of a 
small deer found elsewhere in the 
world—which no doubt gives some of 
the customers a genuine surprise at 
first sight. 

The point is that the freakish taxi- 
dermy got Larry to thinking that if 
rabbits DID have antlers, mankind 
would long ago have decreed that 
only the bucks could be shot during 
hunting season. Yet the same hunters 
set out happily and undisturbed on 
other hunts on which they shoot 
female bears, female grouse, or female 
squirrels. If fishermen, they also catch 
with contentment female trout, bass, 
muskies, and others. 

To Larry, and to this writer, the 
only species in. which man doesn’t 
wish to protect the females are the 
ones in which, at hunting or fishing 
distances, he can’t distinguish one 
from the other. 

The subject of button bucks is also 
a touchy one with many hunters. 
Such men are reminded that game 
commission figures, carefully taken 
from hunter reports and field re- 
search, prove the button buck kill] in 


an antlerless season is not excessive. 
In fact, the percentage is low. 

It may be comforting for a hunter 
to know that someone else is keeping 
statistics that show the kill of button 
bucks is not disproportionate or out 
of line with good management of the 
deer herd. However, this keeping of 
the figures is a dim, distant thing 
that goes on in Harrisburg. It is a 
very near and personal feeling of re- 
morse that envelopes the hunter when 
he approaches his downed deer and 
notices at close range the tiny bumps 
that indicate the beginning of a 
spread of antlers—the bumps he could 
not see when he fired. 

The fellow who feels this way about 
it has two courses to follow. Both 
consist of self education. First is to 
realize that the thinning of a herd 
requires the harvest of all sexes. The 
removal of a button buck does not 
necessarily mean the removal of a 
deer that would be a trophy animal 
the following season. The animal 
might turn out to be a spike—legal, 
but not a trophy. Or under severe 
weather conditions it might die—be- 
cause it was smaller than its fellows 
and could not reach needed browse 
so well as its older cousins. 

Second—if all we've said and all 
he’s read about the sport of shooting 
antlerless deer doesn’t soothe our re- 
morseful hunter—he can avoid his 
personal censure simply by not shoot- 
ing at fawn antlerless deer. He can 
select mature animals for his personal 
harvest. And if he’s hunting in an 
area where he has too much difficulty 
distinguishing any difference in size 
between grown and fawn deer, the 
herd there needs thinning so acutely 
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he shouldn't give the killing of a 
button buck a second thought. 


Deer hunting—or any other kind 
of hunting for that matter—presents 
a golden opportunity for each in- 
dividual to reap invaluable rewards 
of recreation and relaxation. Hunting 
opens the door to a world of green 
woods, open skies, and a relief from 
the tensions doctors tell us are built 
up by the pressures of modern day 
living. 

Sales records, production schedules, 
trafhe jams, too-loud juke boxes, 
headlines of disaster, and a score of 
other harrassing items press in on us 
from day to day, taking their toll in 
drum-tight nerves, stomach ulcers, 
and indigestion. Hunting can relieve 
all that—but it’s up to the individual. 
If he has any inhibitions about hunt- 
ing antlerless deer, his enjoyment 
cannot be complete. 

Competition is such a vital force 
in shaping the progress of our great 
and still growing nation. Success is 
the byword. We think in terms of 
the biggest and the best. This is such 
a well established theme that many 
have missed the point in applying it 
to hunting trips. Neighbors—and 
sometimes even wives—don't help. As 
soon as you arrive home they ask: 


“What did you get?” 


This question annoys me so much 
(even if I have game) that I am care- 
ful never to ask it of friends I happen 
to meet after they've been hunting. 
The standard question in our book 
is now: 

“Did you have a good day?” 

This allows the returning hunter 
to tell of the many things he saw, the 
various and exciting experiences he 
had, and other things of interest that 
happened to him while he was hunt- 
ing—even though he might have re- 
turned home empty-handed. Hunting 
is like any other individual partici- 


pant sport. It’s a game and the play- 
ing of it should be enjoyed, notwith- 
standing the final score. The golfer 
who frets, fusses, and fumes over his 
score is not enjoying the game. He 
can get his stomach ulcers just as 
quickly at work. 

The same is true of the hunter 
who comes home empty-handed and 
empty-hearted as well. So what if you 
don’t get the deer you saw for a fleet- 
ing instant as you entered the woods 
and stirred it from its hemlock-hidden 
bed? 

You had the chance to play the 
game with it, following its tracks in 
the snow. You got to know its tricks 
pretty well as time after time you 
came to spots where it had circled 
you and you could see where it had 
stopped and watched you as you went 
by. And if it occurred during an 
antlerless season, the thrill should 
have equalled that of matching wits 
with a buck. 

Nor do you have to feel inferior 
to the buck hunter when you bring 
a “baldie” home on the fender ol 
your car. He may have got his 12- 
point while it stood still, totally un- 
aware of his presence, only a few feet 
away. You may have bagged your 
antlerless prize with a running shot 
at a hundred yards. Who had the 
best hunting? 

This writer believes that as more 
hunters find unequalled sport in 
hunting deer of either sex, they will 
discover that the man-made _ taboos 
will drop away from the sport. They 
will find that an antlerless deer is 
not necessarily “easier” to shoot than 
a buck. And they will reap the rich 
reward that hunting gives: lungs full 
of tresh air, and a memory full of 
sights and sounds and smells the 
hunter will relive in moments to 
come when the gun is cleaned and 
oiled and the feet are propped lazily 
before the fire. 


, 
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IS_ scientific name is Corvus 

brachyryhnchos. Irate farmers 
and sportsmen sometimes tag him 
with a variety of names not com- 
monly used by prudent printers. 
Usually, however, just the four simple 
letters, C-R-O-W, are sufficient to 
identify him. 

Mankind and the crow clan have 
never hit it off very well together. 
Yet, in nearly all parts of the world, 
crows or their counterpart kinfolk 
defiantly occur wherever man man- 
ages to exist. Significantly, the black 
rascal has his own not-always-compli- 
mentary niche in the literature of a 
dozen countries. And the stoical Crow 
Indians named their tribe for the 
cunning bird because they had _pro- 
found respect for its almost uncanny 
alertness. 

In Mr. Crow the redmen certainly 
had an abundance of alertness to re- 
spect. If any bird as closely and 
plentifully associated with humanity 
in an everyday sort of provocative 
way can out-do the crow in his clever 
methods of dealing with human be- 
ings—well, a lot of people probably 
would like to know about such a 


ild- The Crow: 


By Wilbert Nathan Savage 


feathered intellectual. After a day 
afield in quest of crows, many a man 
has dropped into his easy chair in 
the evening to wonder why the owl, 
and not the crow, is regarded so 
fancifully as the personification of 
wisdom. But to keep the _ record 
straight, this truth must be pointed 
out: the crow does have some weak 
spots in his shield of instinctive 
shrewdness. 

One of these is his tendency to be 
gregarious. Thus, when bunched to- 
gether in huge flocks—especially at 
roosting time—crows lay themselves 
wide open to mankind’s schemes to 
reduce their numbers en masse. 
Gravel-and-steel fragment 
strung methodically in roosting trees, 
have accounted for the sudden death 
of hundreds of thousands of crows. 
Detonated by battery-and-cable at 
night, these devices have been used 
from Delaware to Idaho, and beyond. 


Very often, crow hunters who like 
the sport of wing shooting rather 
than unfair wholegale slaughter or- 
ganize themselves into ‘“‘crow bustin’ ” 
units where the birds are unusually 
plentiful. Such a group was organized 
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at Elder Hill, Maryland, some years 
ago. The men would haunt crow 
roosts from sundown till dark during 
the bleak months of winter. Occas- 
sionally, a week’s collection of crow’s 
feet gave the boys at the country 
store something to proudly discuss. 
But there were many times when the 
crows were too wary, or the snow 
storms too severe. Naturally, then, 
conversation leaned more to other 
topics—such as the good practice of 
feeding a flock of quail through an 
extra boisterous spell of weather. 
Poison has spelled death for un- 
counted numbers of crows. But no 
worthy-of-the-name sportsman that I 
know would resort to poison to kill 
the birds. Neither do I know a sports- 
man who would use the dynamite 
bomb scheme. Actually, I’m well ac- 
quainted with a number of hew-to- 
the-line outdoorsmen who feel that 
the crow has been overly maligned. 
Their stand is based on comparisons 
set up to include all native predators 


in the competitive world of beaks 
and wings. 

On the reverse side of the slate one 
can find a presentation of facts 
against the crow—proof of the old 
truth: there are two sides to every 
story. Undoubtedly, in many _in- 
stances, old Corvus has had his toes 
trampled too hard. But in truth he 
is no Ruby-throated hummingbird, 
and when the shoe fits he must wear 
it. 
Most wildlife conservationists agree 
that the ebony ruffian is a born thief. 
Sometimes clever in an unsavory kind 
of way, sometimes just plain bold, 
the crow is always on the lookout for 
eggs. Any kind. Turtle eggs, or eggs 
deposited by Mrs. Goose, duck, wild 
turkey, quail, etc. Songbirds despise 
the black robber, for well do they 
know how thoroughly he can comb 
both tree and ground for nests that 
will yield succulent eggs or helpless 
young. Few are the countryfolks who 
have not seen a pair of sparrows or 


LIVE CROW DECOYS are captured each spring by E. M. Lincoln who lives just out- 
side Connellsville in Fayette County. Daughter Barbara deplores the idea but her father 
has proved to his own satisfaction that it works. 


Photo by Lewis Scolnick 
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other small birds pursuing a crow and 
making him glad to seek a quick air- 
route to cover. 

The crow ranges throughout North 
America. There are several varities, 
but they differ only superficially. The 
fish crow, found in marshy coastal 
regions from southern Massachusetts 
to eastern Texas, is a little smaller 
than his brethren. His voice is more 
gutteral, but he says “Caw” just the 
same and has a bad reputation as a 
robber of rookeries. He is able to put 
across a point in his favor, though. 
For he is a scavanger and cleans up 
fish and other water creatures that 
die and float ashore. 


Farmers usually welcome any sin- 
cere hunter pledged to kill us many 
crows as his ammunition and wits 
will permit. But this isn’t always a 
wise course to follow. William H. 
Wise’s “American Wildlife” tells of 
a farmer on the island of Martha’s 
Vineyard who offered a bounty of 
fifty cents apiece for dead crows. The 
crow population soon was reduced to 
token numbers. But the _ farmer’s 
pastures were promptly destroyed by 
insect grubs. The crows had been eat- 
ing them by the tens of thousands. 

Then, too, we have the published 
report on a survey made a few years 
ago by a leading farm magazine. 
Every state in the Union was repre- 
sented. Sportsmen and farmers who 
returned completed questionnaires 
owned a total of 1,285,586 acres. Of 
the 9,731 reports collected, 1,108 in- 
dividuals expressed belief that the 
crow does enough good to off-set his 
baser habits. Those who gave the 
crow a rough score card listed the 
bird as a busy menace to game and 
songbirds, and even to young squir- 
rels, rabbits, etc. Those who defended 
the crow pointed out that the wily 
birds eat great quantities of mice, cut- 
worms, caterpillars, grasshoppers, May 
beetles, wire-worms, gipsy-moths, and 
many other harmful insects. (It is 
only fair to note here that most of 
the favorable reports on the crow 


came from women. Perhaps their de- 
vice for measuring crow deviltry is a 
bit more lenient than the masculine 
gauge). 

I recently asked a veteran hunter 
to tell me how Mr. Crow can best 
be outwitted. 


“After forty-five years of hunting, 
I'm not quite sure,” grinned the old- 
timer. “Crows still make a novice of 
me pretty often. I do know this: the 
toughest way to hunt them is the 
stalking method. Unless you try it, 
you can’t know how much eyesight, 
brains, and good hearing there is in 
a crow’s head .. .” 


Perhaps the best way to hunt crows 
is to use as a decoy the one bird that 
crows seem to detest above all others 
—the owl. Frequently, when you hear 
a flock of crows hollering up a storm, 
investigation will reveal that the 


ebony birds have an owl cornered or 
they’re in hot pursuit of an old 
“hooter.”” Use this tip-off and get 
yourself a papier-mache owl from 


your sporting goods dealer. Or bor- 
row a stuffed one if its owner doesn’t 
mind having it battered a bit. Realis- 
tic metal ones with luminous eyes are 
also available—even complete with 
several artificial crows who appear to 
be getting the attack under way! 
Silhouette ‘“‘crows” cut from metal 
and painted black are regarded as 
inadequate decoys by many seasoned 
crow hunters. Even so, if you paint 
them with dull (never glossy!) paint 
and place four to six of the silhouettes 
in a favorable spot, you can often 
end up with some good luck. A leg 
can be attached with a rivet. If you 
use a call, go slow with it and strive 
for the right tempo in mimicry. Don’t 
expose yourself in any direction any 
more than is absolutely necessary. At 
best, silhouette decoys may lose their 
effectiveness quickly, because, as one 
veteran crow hunter put it, “Crows 
seem to know the silhouettes are false 
right from the start. They come in 
just to satisfy their curiosity, and I 











always get the impression that they 
really aren't fooled. Sometimes they 
make me feel like a swindler knock- 
ing at a poor widow's door . . 

Some crow hunters who diligently 
apply themselves, like E. M. Lincoln, 
ot Poplar Grove, near Connellsville, 
prefer live decoys. Each spring, 
Lincoln combs the hills in his locality 
until he finds a nest of young crows. 
He then cuts down the tree (by per- 
mission, of course), or climbs it and 
captures the young crows. If the old 
ones come near enough while he’s 
appropriating their brood, they can 
count on a reception featuring hot 
lead pellets. 
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CROW HUNTING IS AN EXCELLENT SPORT and provides some of the trickiest 
wing shooting in the outdoors. Probably the best way to hunt them is with a decoy 
owl, either live or imitation. 


“I like to use heavy cord and stake 
the young crows in the edge of a 
field and then hide in a good corn- 
fodder or baled straw blind,” com- 
ments Lincoln. “If the young birds 
fail to make enough noise, I supple- 
ment sparingly with a crow-call. One 
has to really know his gun, though, 
and shoot carefully to avoid killing 
the decoys when old birds come pil- 
ing in to caw up a real batch of con- 
fusion. Even ‘with live crows serving 
as decoys, a few blasts and the en- 
suing presence of dead crows on the 
ground soon hoists the alarm flag for 
neighborhood crows. After a while 
they'll stay pretty well out of range, 
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fussing around and acting nervous 
and uncertain about what next to do. 
Crows are hard to kill. It takes a 
fairly direct hit in a vital spot to 
bring one of the critters down... 

If you know where crows have been 
feeding regularly in fields where 
manure has been scattered, or where 
grain has been planted, or harvested, 
or perhaps is still standing, you can 
work an effective trick on Mr. Crow. 
Just before dawn, go to the edge of 
the field and hide in a blind or na- 
tural cover. But conceal yourself well! 

Just how smart is a crow? A thick 
volume could be filled with reason- 
able answers. The old table about a 
crow dropping pebbles into a pitcher 
until the water level was raised 
enough to provide water to quench 
his thirst may contain more’ truth 
than fiction. It certainly is known that 
they will carry mussels aloft, drop 
them on a rock, and swoop down to 
feed on the contents of the crushed 
shell! 

A flock of crows may exhibit no 
uneasiness when a boy and his dog 
pass fairly close to them. And a pass- 
ing auto or farm tractor may alarm 
them not at all. But let a man with 
a gun show up. Every crow round 
about will holler, ‘““Watch out! The 
enemy is nigh!” Little wonder that 
Henry Ward Beecher once said, “If 
men were birds, few would be smart 
enough to be crows.” 

Some observers have even reported 
that crows have a system of justice 
among themselves that involves trial 
and punishment. If a sentinel crow 
fails to utter the proper warning cry 
and a number of his brethren are 
killed as a result of his negligence, 
he may later be tried and pecked to 
death by the survivors. Al Faidley, a 
native of Somerset County, declares 
he saw such an incident take place on 
a farm near Rockwood, Pa., about 
thirty ‘years ago. Who can say that 
stranger things do not happen in the 
world of wildfolk every day! 

One must respect, if not admire, 
the hardiness of the crow. Bleak and 


long may the winter be, but the crow 
rarely migrates to warmer zones. I 
have seen them, in the dawn of a sub- 
zero day, winging from hill to hill in 
their search for whatever meager 
morsels of food they could wrest from 
the austere season. As a poet once 
said, ‘““Winter must chill the crow to 
his liver.” But they manage to sound 
so gay that one sees in their disposi- 
tion a token of early spring. 

Crows pair off and build their nests 
toward the end of winter. They carry 
sticks and trash to the top of a care- 
fully selected tall tree, working 
cautiously and cawing not at all. 
When thre bowl-like nest is ready, 
the female deposits her clutch of blue- 
green eggs—usually 4 to 6 in number. 
As soon as the mother bird begins 
the 18-day incubation period the 
male, devoted to just one spouse from 
mating time until the young are able 
to make their own way, feeds Mrs. 
Crow with chivalrous punctuality. 
When the young are hatched, Ma 
and Pa Crow are kept on the hop to 
provide enough food for the young. 

Although community crow shoots 
are steadily growing in popularity in 
some parts of the country, crows are 
still plentiful. You can hear them 
holding “conventions” in dead trees 
in rural areas with age-old gusto. Or 
they may be traveling singly, or in 
two’s or three’s. As long as their num- 
bers aren’t excessively out of balance 
with other wild creatures, perhaps 
their presence isn’t a wholly evil thing 
after all. If you could ring the death- 
knell of the last pair of crows on 
earth would you do it eagerly? 

I asked a sportsman-conservationist 
the same question. He replied: “I 
suppose I’d allow the cunning pair 
to return to their wild hills or river- 
bottom woodlands. Somehow their 
presence in controlled numbers adds 
a certain zest to living. Crows, against 
the blue of an October sky seems to 
mirror something traditionally Amer- 
ican. It would require indiscreet reck- 
lessness to destroy the last member of 
any member of the feathered clan...’ 
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Pennsylvania Trophy Buck 
For 19567 


By Bill Walsh & Bob Parlaman 


_Johnny Greenawalt, R. D. 2, Lines- 
ville (near the Pymatuning Water- 
fowl Refuge) poses on these pages 
with his 11l-point, 175-pound (hog- 
dressed) buck taken near his farm on 
the second day of the 1956 deer hunt- 
ing season. The massive rack held 
seven points on one side, four on the 
other. It was heavy enough at the 
base that a man could not circle it 
with thumb and finger—614 inches to 
be exact. On the left antler (right 
side of photo) the brow point meas- 
ured 7 inches, the longest tine 1034 
inches and the main beam was 2334 
inches long. On the right antler the 
brow point measured 634 inches, the 
longest tine 1114 inches, and the 
main beam 2414 inches. Spread at 
the widest point was 22 inches. 

The lucky hunter’s father, whose 
farm is close by that of young John’s 
believes that the deer was such a 
prize.animal because of the good fer- 


tile soil on the surrounding farms. 
He added that he annually spreads 
50 tons of lime on his farm. 

We're inclined to agree that prize 
deer—like prize cattle—are a happy 
combination of heredity and environ- 
ment. Evidently, the Linesville area 
can safely be considered to possess an 
agreeable mixture of both. While not 
all deer taken here were in the ma- 
jestic-type rack class as Greenawalt’s, 
most of the area deer were heavier 
than the “big woods” animals and 
sported antlers of wider and heavier 
beam. The same story was true in 
Erie County and in other semi-agri- 
cultural counties of the state into 
which deer are moving—or increasing 
—in numbers. Johnny’s deer, by the 
way, had forgotten that he was a 
browsing animal. A study of the stom- 
ach contents. showed he had_ fed 
mainly on lush clover and yellow 
corn the night before Johnny shot 
him. 
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February 


pe ear nothing so bleak as a 
mid-winter landscape, but in spite 
of appearances life still goes on in 
field and woodland. Nature’s sched- 
ule calls for a springtime reawaken- 
ing and even now she is making 
preparations for the event. The buds 
on the bare branches are growing 
stouter with each passing week. In- 
side their protecting scales infant 
leaves are forming, making ready for 
their Maytime debut. On the ground 
the frost is attacking the hard shells 
of nuts and seeds, softening them for 
sprouting. And in a million silken 
cocoons the lowly caterpillar’s miracle 
of transformation is slowly taking 
place. 

In the big woods the foghorn hoot- 
ing of the great horned owls tells us 
the mating season is in full swing, 
and before the month is out the fierce 
birds will be brooding two or three 
eggs high in some remodeled crow 
nest. The young will pip their way 
into the world during the cold, in- 
hospitable days of March. 

The big owls might be our earliest 
nesting birds, but among mammals 
the black bear goes them one better. 
Even now, in many a snug winter den 
a tiny bear cub is beginning life. 
Born in hibernation, these tykes sel- 
dom weigh more than twelve ounces, 
but in a few years might tip the scales 
at 300 pounds or more. 

Because of dwindling food sup- 
plies, February is a grim month for 
wildlife, and winter feeding should 
now begin in earnest. The grouse sel- 
dom feel the pinch, for tree buds are 
always available. Deer continue to die 
where the range has been _ over- 
browsed and _ over-populated, but 
feeding these animals is seldom prac- 
tical. However, there are plenty of 
creatures that need help and can be 
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Presents - - 


By Ned Smith 


helped. Quail, pheasants, squirrels, 
rabbits, and turkeys will appreciate a 
lift over the lean months, which 
means extending operations well into 
the spring. 

Feeding shelters for farmland game 
can be made by stacking corn fodder 
against a fence or tree. For turkeys 
feeders of the basket or crib type are 
preferred. They double as squirrel 
cafeterias, the bushytails shelling the 
corn and eating the germ from each 
grain, the turkeys devouring the re- 
mainder. 


Where large feeders attract too 
many predators, feed should be scat- 
tered more widely. Corn can be im- 
paled on the sharp stubs of cut off 
brush. Small spike pole feeders are 
also practical for ear corn, while 
scratch feed can be placed in the 
natural shelter of windfalls or over- 
hanging rocks. 

On your feeding hikes keep an eye 
open for unusual winter birds. Dur- 
ing certain winters Pennsylvania is 
visited by birds that usually spend 
the cold months farther north. The 
evening grosbeak,-a thick-billed seed- 
eater with exquisite olive, yellow, and 
black plumage sometimes puts in an 
appearance, much to the excitement 
of local bird watchers. The gay little 
redpolls occasionally visit out south- 
erly weedpatches, looking like spar- 
rows in jaunty red berets. The snow 
buntings, like most winter visitants, 
arrive in flocks. The large amount ol 
white in their plumage accounts for 
their striking appearance. A huge 
white bird, the snowy owl, sometimes 
invades our state when the food sup- 
ply in its tundra home is insufficient. 
Not a woodland species, this rare vis- 
itor is often observed in fields and 
meadows. 
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It is always a pleasant surprise to 
discover birds spending the winter 
nearby that you thought were already 
basking in Dixie’s sunshine. Flickers, 
mourning doves, towhees, myrtle 
warblers, cedar waxwings, and 
meadow-larks are among those you 
might observe. The mockingbird, a 
traditionally southern songster, has 
extended his range to include Penn- 
sylvania and, strangely enough, seems 
more common in winter than in 
summer. 

Speaking of birds, now is a good 
time to be converting that slab-pile 
lumber into nesting boxes. Our Game 
Commission publications contain all 
the necessary information for build- 
ing them and _ these specifications 
should be closely adhered to. 

The three most common causes of 
failure of birds to utilize nest boxes 
are: (1) the dimensions of cavity and 
entrance hole are not suitable, (2) 
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the boxes are freshly painted, instead 
of having a natural, weathered look, 
(3) they are improperly placed. Most 
bird houses are more acceptable il 
fastened securely to a post, rather 
than suspended from a limb. 

If the ice on your local ponds is 
thick enough to walk on now is the 
time to erect your wood duck boxes. 
Woodies appreciate boxes that are 
placed far enough from shore to dis- 
courage visits from mammalian pred- 
ators. 

Nothing moves over the snow with- 
out leaving signs of its passing, and 
interpreting these signs is a fascinat- 
ing winter pastime. To make a start, 
tracks must be identified. Deer tracks 
are easy—they are our only common 
hoofed wild animal. Where elk are 
found, they can be distinguished by 
their larger size. The prints of rab- 
mits and squirrels are sometimes con- 
fused, but actually aren’t hard to tell 
apart. The hind foot imprints of the 
rabbit are longer and narrower than 
the squirrel’s, they are proportion- 
ately closer together, and are less apt 
to turn outward, The forefoot prints 
of the rabbit are usually placed one 
ahead of the other; the squirrel’s are 
abreast of on another. The opossum’s 
hind tracks show a distinct “thumb,” 
while the toes of the forefoot seem to 
radiate from a common center. The 
raccoon leaves a highly variable track, 
but the flat-soled hind foot in com- 
bination with the long, slender toes 
are characteristic. Of the other com- 
mon “flatfeet’” the muskrat is most 
similar, but is smaller. The skunk is 
smaller and has shorter toes and 
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longer claws, while the bear’s tracks, 
of course, are much larger. The snow- 
shoe rabbit’s huge, spreading tracks 
are unmistakable. The ruffed grouse 
leaves a neat line of closely spaced 
imprints, the toe marks widened 
slightly by the “snowshoe” fringe. 
The ringneck’s tracks are larger and 
slimmer, and the stride is longer. The 
wild turkey leaves a footprint like an 
overgrown pheasant. Fox tracks re- 
semble those of a small dog, although 
the spaces between the pads are not 
so clean-cut and the foot prints are 
arranged more nearly in a straight 
line. 

After identification, the next prob- 
lem is to determine the gait of the 
animal. As a rule this can be gauged 
by the distance between the sets of 
tracks or between the individual foot- 
prints. For instance, an average-sized 
doe walking unhurriedly on the level 
will space her footprints about sev- 
enteen inches apart. Trotting will ex- 
tend the stride considerably. In lop- 
ing or galloping the footprints are 
made in sets of four, the distance be- 
tween the sets lengthening to fifteen 
or more feet when the critter’s really 
running. The tracks of other animals 
can be deciphered in the same way. 

Determining the age of the tracks 
is a bit more complex. Fresh tracks 
have a characteristic fresh, sparkling 
appearance, while old tracks have a 
rounded, worn look, but the aging 
effect of weather conditions must also 
be taken into consideration. Once the 
fundamentals are mastered one can 
learn a great deal about what an ani- 
mal does, and why he does it, by fol- 
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lowing the tracings of his wanderings 
in the snow. Particularly enlightening 
are the travels of nocturnal creatures 
whose private lives are otherwise 
pretty secret. 

If such sleuthing appeals to you, 
perhaps you'd find wintertime tree 
identification a lot of fun. Most of 
the clues such as leaves, blossoms, and 
fruit are gone; nevertheless, you will 
be surprised at the number you can 
identify. Form alone will often suffice. 
For instance, consider the unmistak- 
able slender, drooping branches of the 
weeping willow, or the broad, spread- 
ing crown of the black willow. The 
pin oak can be recognized by its in- 
tertwined, descending lower branches. 
The black locust grows tall and slim 
with a sparse, open crown. All have 
their characteristic shapes and sizes. 

Bark is a good guide to tree iden- 
tification. Consider the striped maple 
—its bark could not be mistaken for 
any other. The white birch is chalky 
in appearance, while the aspen’s pale 
hark has an olive tinge. Persimmon 
bark is broken up into a scaly pattern 
of squarish blocks. The shagbark 
hickory presents an unkept appear- 
ance with its peeling sheets of bark, 
while the beech’s smooth gray cover- 
ing is most immaculate. 

Trees are but a small part of the 
world of the outdoors, but they are 
additional proof that the woods in 
winter, though drab and _ colorless 
compared to the warmer seasons, 
holds innumerable treats in store for 
the hiker with a touch of curiosity 


and a taste for brisk weather. 
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Pennsylvania Deer Laws 


By Chester D. Clark 


ITH the coming of December 

thousand of hunters take to 
Pennsylvania’s woods for deer. They 
go, primarily, for the sport of the 
chase and the trophies to be added to 
the hunter’s collection, not for the 
food the kill provides. In the pioneer 
days of this country, however, deer 
provided an important part of the 
settlers’ larder, and for this reason 
laws for their protection were passed 
at an early date. 

This is mentioned in the following 
excerpt from the report of the Rev- 
erend Frederick Muhlenberg, who 
made a missionary journey from Tul- 
pehocken, in Berks County, to the 
Isle of Que, now a part of Selins- 
grove Borough, in June 1771. On his 
trip he spent a night in the pine for- 
est in the vicinity of what is now 
Pine Grove, Schuylkill County. The 
next morning, he states: 

, . we continued our journey 
through many narrow paths and over 
many streams, and by 8 o'clock we 
came to a stopping place, where a 
hut had formerly stood. Here we 
found a deer, which had been shot 
but a short time before, hanging on a 
sharp pointed stick by a still smol- 
dering fire. It was excellently and 
thoroughly cooked. We encamped 
nearby and enjoyed aenice slice of it. 
This might seem somewhat strange 
to you, but note the custom here. At 
this time of the year many people 
are travelling up and down, some 
going to Shamokin [now Sunbury], 
and others going to Tulpehocken 
from Shamokin, to bring flour, etc. 
Besides, at this season of the year 
deer abound. And although the 
shooting of them is forbidden, the 
prohibition amounts to nothing in 
this case. There are also many 
hunters here, who shoot an abun- 


dance of deer. Above all, the people 
of this section, be it said to their 
praise, are more friendly and kindly 
disposed to one another. If a hunter, 
or anyone else, now comes along and 
shoots a deer, he dresses it, takes so 
much as he wants; the rest he lays 
in the cool running water where it 
remains fresh for a long time, or he 
makes a huge fire along the road, 
hangs it upon a forked stick at such 
a distance from the fire that it is 
slowly roasted. 

“He also adds some pepper and 
salt, if he has these articles. All this 
he does for the convenience of those 
coming that way. Now if a traveller 
comes that way he enjoys a good 
meal, if it is still in good condition. 
We ate some of this, took some 
along, and the rest we placed to the 
fire again.” 

It is to be noted that the shooting 
‘of deer during a portion of the year 
was forbidden, even at that early 
date. That the indiscriminate killing 
of the deer was reducing their num- 





C. D. CLARK, of Milton, Pa., recently 
retired after 19 years as an automobile 
dealer and, previously, 17 years as an 
engineer for the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Highways. While with that De- 
partment, part of his duties consisted of 
searching for the original rights-of-way 
of certain highways when it was desired 
to rebuild them. Since nearly all of the 
roads were established by authority of 
local courts, it was necessary to delve into 
local history to find their locations, some 
having been established by the Court of 
Quarter Sessions of Northumberland 
County as early as 1772. This work 
aroused his interest in local history and 
led to the writing of several articles, in- 
cluding this one. 
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ber and that the need for their pro- 
tection was: realized quite a while 
prior to this time is evidenced by the 
fact that an Act to prevent the kill- 
ing of deer out of season was first 
passed on August 26, 1721. This Act, 
of which probably very few persons 
are aware, prohibited the killing of 
deer at any other time than between 
the first day of July and the first day 
of January. It also prohibited persons 
hunting on other peoples’ lands or 
shooting pigeons, doves, partridges or 
other fowl in the streets of Philadel- 
phia. The penalty stipulated in the 
Act was twenty shillings. It also pro- 
vided that the provisions of the Act 
were not to apply to free native In- 
dians. This Act was amended on 
February 6, 1730-31, the fine being 
reduced to ten shillings. 

This Act, however, did not-accom- 
plish the desired purpose. and on 
January 27, 1749, it was again 
amended, the preamble to this 
amendment stating: “but the times 
of such prohibition and for the pros- 
ecution of offenders against the said 
acts are not extensive enough nor the 
penalties thereby imposed sufficient 
to deter evil-disposed persons from 
offending against the said acts.” By 
this act the season for the killing of 
deer was made from the “first day of 
the month called August to the first 
day of December’ and the penalty 
was increased to forty shillings. To 
this act was added a new section pro- 
hibiting the hunting of “any kind of 
game on the first day of any week, 
commonly called Sundy (cases of ne- 
cessity only excepted).” 

These acts were repealed by an act 
passed April 9, 1760, entitled “An 
act to prevent the hunting of deer, 
and other wild beasts, beyond the 
limits of the lands purchased of the 
Indians by the Proprietaries of this 
province, and against killing deer out 
of season.” This act was superseded 
by the general game law, passed 
April 21, 1869, but it was not spe- 
cifically repealed until the various 








game laws were codified and con- 
solidated by the act of May 24, 1923. 
The act of 1760, in part, reads as 
follows: 

“WHEREAS many disorderly peo- 
ple have made it a practice of hunt- 
ing on the lands not yet purchased 
of the Indians, to their great dissatis- 
faction and damage, which may be 
attended with fatal consequence to 
the peace and welfare of this prov- 
ince, by destroying that union and 
harmony, which this government has 
lately restored and concluded with 
the Indians, at a very great expense: 
And whereas many of the industrious 
inhabitants, on the frontiers of this 
province, are thereby discouraged 
from returning and settling upon the 
plantations, which they were obliged 
to leave and evacuate during the late 
Indian incursions. Therefore, to rem- 
edy the great mischiefs which may 
ensue from the continuance of this 
evil practice, be it enacted, That if 
any person or persons whatsoever, 
either singly, or in companies, after 
the passing of this act, shall presume 
to hunt, chase or follow any deer, 
buck, doe, fawn, or any other wild 
fowl, or game, whatsoever, or shall 
set traps for beaver, or other beasts, 
without the limits of the lands pur- 
chased of the Indians by the Pro- 
prietaries of this province, such per- 
son or persons so offending, and be- 
ing thereof legally convicted, 
shall forfeit and pay, for every such 
offence, the sum of fifty pounds, or 
suffer twelve months imprisonment, 
without bail or mainprize.” 

“And be it further enacted, That 
if any person or persons shall, after 
the publication of this act, hunt, 
chase or follow, with a design to kill, 
or shall kill or destroy, any buck, doe 
or fawn, within the lands already, or 
hereafter to be purchased of the In- 
dians, at any other time or season, 
excepting only between the first day 
of the month of August and the first 
day of the month of January, and 
shall be lawfully convicted thereof, 
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..» he or they shall forfeit and pay 
the sum of three pounds for every 
such offence.” 

“Provided always, That nothing 
contained in this act shall be deemed 
or construed to extend to any free 
native Indians carrying guns, hunt- 
ing, killing, and having in their 
custody any skins or deer’s flesh for 
their own use, anything in this act 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Note that the first section of this 
act prohibited hunting on lands that 
had not been purchased of the In- 
dians. It is probably not generally 
known that the entire area of what is 
now Pennsylvania was not all pur- 
chased from the Indians when the 
province was first settled. The Pro- 
prietaries, from time to time, made 
various purchases of land from the 
natives, these purchases being ratified 
by five general treaties. The last pur- 
chase made by the Penns was on No- 
vember 5, 1768, and extended their 
holdings to all but the northwestern 
corner of the state, which was bought 
by the Commonwealth in November, 
1784. 

The act of 1760 lengthened the 
hunting season for deer to the first 
day of January. That this lengthen- 
ing of the hunting season for deer 
was likely to lead to their extermina- 
tion in the inhabited parts of the 
province is evidenced by the follow- 
ing petition, which was presented to 
the Provincial Assembly on May 9, 
1769: 

“A Petition from divers Freehold- 
ers, Inhabitants of the County of 
Bucks, was presented to the House 
and read, setting forth, that for the 
preserving a Stock of wild Deer in 
the woods has always been justly 
looked upon, by the Assemblies of 
this Province, as a Matter worthy of 
their particular Care, as appears from 
the many Regulations by Law made 
for that Purpose: . that the Law 
now in Force to prevent Killing of 
Deer out of season, which extends 
the Time of Hunting to the first of 
January, has already occasioned that 





almost all the Deer are either killed 
or driven away from the Inhabited 
Parts of the Province, as deep Snows 
frequently fall before that Time, in 
which they are continually chased, 
and more killed, when the Flesh and 
Skins are not of half Value, than in 
all the Season of Hunting before, 
and if they continue to decrease as 
they have done since the passing of 
that Law, in a few Years the Breed 
will, in all Probability, become ex- 
tinct, except far back in the Woods; 
which may induce the White People 
to hunt on the lands not yet pur- 
chased of the Indians, which is a 
Matter we ought, by all Means in 
our Power, timely to guard against; 
. that if a Month or Six Weeks 
was taken off the latter Part of the 
Time, and the Law put in Practice 
against all Offenders, The Petitioners 
conceive the Deer might still increase 
and become plenty; Wherefore they 
request the House would be pleased 
to take the Premises into Considera- 
tion, and make such Amendment to 
the said Law, as they in their Wis- 
dom shall judge necessary.” 
No action was taken on this peti- 
tion and the open season for deer re- 
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mained from the first of August to 
the first of January until 1869, when 
the hunting season was changed to 
the period from September first to 
December 31st. 

The game laws were consolidated 
by the act passed May I, 1873. This 
act again changed the time of the 
open season for deer, the beginning 
remaining the same, but the closing 
date being made January 31st. This 
was the first act prohibiting the kill- 
ing of fawns and the pursuit of deer 
by dogs. Ten years later the deer 
season was changed to begin on Octo- 
ber first and end December 31st. In 


order to more effectively protect the. 


game, a Board of Game Commis- 
sioners was created, by the act passed 
June 25, 1895. Two years later legis- 
lation was enacted setting up limits 
as to the number of various kinds of 
game that could be killed and the 
open season on deer was limited to 








the month of November. It was in 
1913 that the act was passed which 
required hunters to secure a license, 
and on June 7, 1917, the killing of 


deer was limited to males and _ the. 


open season reduced to the first fil- 
teen days of December. 

Legislation for the protection ol 
deer in Pennsylvania has extended 
over a period of more than two and 
a quarter centuries and the open sea- 
son has been reduced from the latter 
half of the year to the first half of the 
month of December; instead of an 
absolute prohibition of the killing of 
doe, it sometimes becomes necessary 
to have an open season for the kill- 
ing of them to prevent them from be- 
coming too numerous. Due to these 
various laws and the constructive 
work of the Game Commission, the 
sport of deer hunting can still be en- 
joyed in Pennsylvania by thousands 
of hunters. 





GAME PROTECTORS FOIL NIGHT HUNTERS 
Seldom-told stories about Game Protectors nabbing persons hunting 
illegally at night are disclosed in reports being received in Harrisburg. Follow- 
ing are two typical deer cases involving Game Commission officers in north- 


central Pennsylvania: 


About 11 o'clock the night of November 2, Game Protector Robert H. 


‘ 


Sphar and two of his deputies watched a likely Centre County locality for 
“yacklighters.” They saw a deer being “shined” with a flashlight from an auto- 
mobile. Then a shot was fired from a .22 caliber rifle. The deer acted as if it 
was hit, but it ran away and was not found. 

The officers blocked the road with their auto. The shooter’s car drove into 
a field, went around them, and sped away. A chase ensued. Before long a tire 
on the fleeing car blew out. The two men in it leaped out and ran into the 


woods, eluding capture. 


About 2:30 rain began to fall. One-half hour later the culprits returned to 
their car. They were tired, soaking wet and ready to admit they attempted to 
kill a deer in close season. Each paid a fine of $100. 












About 1:00 a.m. Sunday morning, December 2, Game Protector Robert 
Myers and Student Officer Mike Koromaus were on watch for night violators 
in McKean County, when they saw a spotlight being operated from a parked 
car. 

The auto in which three men were riding was stopped and searched. Deer 
hair and blood were found in the trunk of the car. Investigation revealed the 
men had driven from their camp to dispose of the head, hide and entrails 
of a button buck they had killed in close season. The animal had been taken 
to their camp, where it was dressed out and cut up for camp meat during the 
deer season that opened next day. Each defendant in this case paid a penalty 
of $100. 
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For 1957 Pennsylvania Hunting Seasons 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion announced tentative opening 
dates of the 1957 hunting seasons 
after its regular meeting in Harris- 
burg on January 4. Definite opening 
dates will not be determined until 
complete information is available on 
winter survival and spring produc- 
tion. These dates will be set at the 
July meeting of the Commission 
when seasons and bag limits will be 
officially established. Meanwhile, in 
order to provide sportsmen some 
basis for planning hunting vacations, 
the Commission announced the tenta- 
tive schedule as follows: 

Small Game: Saturday, October 26. 


The Commission, however, is again 
considering opening the season for 
Wild Turkeys, Grouse and Squirrels 
on Saturday, October 19. 

Special Archers’ Deer Season: Tues- 
day, October 1. 

Antlered Deer: Monday, December 
16. If, after complete investigation in 
the spring and early summer, it is 
found necessary to establish an ant- 
lerless deer season in keeping with 
good game management practices, the 
dates will be officially determined at 
the July meeting of the Commission. 

Bears: Monday, November 25. 

Snowshoe Hares: Saturday, Decem- 
ber 28. 


MEMBERS OF THE GAME COMMISSION who met in Harrisburg on January 4th are 
shown below. Left to right: H. L. Buchanan, Franklin; Russell M. Lucas, Philipsburg; 


Dewey H. Miller, Bedford, who was elected Secretary of the Commission; C. 


Elwood 


Hoffman, Marshalls Creek, new President; Andrew C. Long, Shamokin, new Vice-president; 


and John C. Herman, Dauphin. 





] 
PGC Photo by Batcheler 
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Ross L. Leffler Leaves Game Commission 
Appointed Assistant Secretary of Interior 


On January Ist President Eisen- 
hower appointed Ross L. Leffler, of 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Interior, a new- 
ly created post in which he will be in 
charge of commercial and sport fish- 
ing as well as wildlife. 

Leffler, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission for 15 years, 
served as a member of that board for 
almost 30 years. In the steel industry 
he occupied numerous high admini- 
strative positions and held the title 
of Assistant to the. Executive Vice- 
President of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion at the time of his present ap- 
pointment. 

Born in Butte, Montana in 1886, 
Ross L. Leffler early developed a deep 
interest in conservation and civic al- 
fairs. His achievements and accom- 
plishments in a long list of services 
to his fellow citizens, his state and his 
nation have earned him international 
acclaim. He organized and was presi- 
dent of the first chapter of the Izaac 
Walton League in Pennsylvania and 
is a former national director of the 
League. He served as president of the 
International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commission- 
ers in 1933 and was chairman of the 
17th American Game _ Conference 
(now called the North American 
Wildlife Conference). Mr. Leffler 
helped organize the Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs in Pennsylvania, 
Western Division, and served as its 
first secretary. 

Appointed as a member of the 
Game Commission in 1927, he was 
elected president in 1928 and served 
in this capacity for almost 15 years. 
He was instrumental in the _ estab- 
lishment of the Commission’s train- 


Ross L. Leffler 


ing school near Brockway in 1936, 


now named in his honor, and _ has 
had a deep interest in the Commis- 
sion’s conservation education and 
public relations program through the 
years. 

In 1950 Mr. Leffler was named 
Pittsburgh’s “Man of the Year” in 
recognition of his untiring efforts to- 
ward the safety and welfare of the 
Steel City in war and peace times. He 
has been honored nationally for his 
great contributions to the Boy Scout 
movement in the United States and 
is presently a National Director. 

Leffler’s administrative ability and 
knowledge of wildlife management 
give promise that he will fill his new 
position on the national scene with 
distinction, 
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Beaver Season 
Opens February 14 


Pennsylvania’s state-wide beaver 
season of 1957 will open at 7 a.m., 
February 14, and close at noon, 
March 11. Regulations governing the 
taking of these furbearers follow: 

Beavers may be taken by the trap- 
ping method only. Non-residents may 
not trap for broad tails in this state. 
As for the past three years, a trap- 
per’s limit is four beavers, taken in 
one day or over the entire season. One 
person may set, tend or operate no 
more than 10 traps, which must be 
tagged with metal name tags so ad- 
justed they will show above the ice or 
water line. Traps may not be set on 
the structure of any beaver dam or 
house, or within 25 feet of the water 
line on the structure of either. 

No trapping will be permitted on 
dams posted by the Game Commis- 
sion, Or On water areas on private 
property where the placarding has 
been done at the request or by the 
consent of the landowner concerned. 


GOVERNOR LEADER AND SONS were among 140,000 visitors at the 1957 


Seals shall be attached to beaver pelts 
by State Game Protectors, to whom 
the skins must be presented within 
10 days after the season’s close. Beaver 
hides may not be legally sold or 
otherwise disposed of until. properly 
sealed. The skins should be presented 
to the Game Protector in the district 
or county in which the animals were 
trapped. 

The beaver is the largest furbearer 
in Pennsylvania, and the largest ro- 
dent on the North American Conti- 
nent. In the early days of this coun- 
try, and as recent as ten years ago, 
the fur of this animal brought a high 
price. Last year a “blanket” (large) 
pelt brought $20 or more, a slightly 
better price than that of the previous 
year. The prospective pelt value for 
this year is not yet known. Careful 
skinning, fleshing and stretching of 
the hide will result in a higher dollar 
return to the trapper, however. At 
any rate, the prize is worth the effort 
in most cases, and many trappers are 
expected to “try their hands” in the 
'57 season. 


Pennsyl- 


vania Farm Show who admired the Game Commission exhibit. The display featured a 
wildcat, ruffed grouse and other wildlife centered around a theme of homes for wildlife 


and winter feeders. 


Photo courtesy Pa. Dept. of Highways 
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Nation’s Capital Host to 22nd 
North American Wildlife 
Conference 


Gathered in Washington, D. C., on 
March 4-6, 1957, for the 22nd North 
American Wildlife Conference will be 
many hundreds of the continent's 
foremost natural resources authori- 
ties, outdoor writers, and sportsmen. 
Sponsored annually in a major Amer- 
ican city by the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, these large interna- 
tional conservation meetings are at- 
tended by persons from nearly all the 
States, the provinces of Canada, 
Alaska, and Mexico. All sessions and 
associated meetings of the Conference 
will be held in the Statler Hotel. 

Built around the general theme, 
“Conservation is Everyone’s  Busi- 
ness,” are three general and six tech- 
nical sessions covering many phases of 
soil, water, wildlife, and forest man- 
agement and restoration. Nearly 60 
speakers will focus attention on the 
continent’s most pressing natural re- 
sources issues as well as on the latest 
research findings and management de- 
velopments. 

All sessions of the three-day meet- 
ing are open to the public without 
charge. A fast moving conference 
schedule assures that all presentations 
will be concise and to the point. 

Each year the campaign is built 
around a_ particular conservation 
problem. Last year it was the plight 
of endangered species like the nearly- 
extinct whooping crane, the rare Key 
deer, the retreating prairie chicken 
and other beleagured forms. In 1955 
the value of disappearing marshes 
was stressed in an effort to halt un- 
wise drainage. The 1954 theme was 
water pollution control. 

Swift said the Federation is prepar- 
ing literature and press, radio and 
television releases explaining how 
wildlife homes can be restored or 
created through conservation projects. 





National Wildlife Week 
To Be Observed In March 


The 1957 observance of Nationa! 
Wildlife Week, sponsored annually 
since 1938 by the National Wildlife 
Federation and affliated groups, has 
been set for March 17 to 23. Ernest 
Swift, the Federation’s executive di- 
rector, has announced that Walt Dis- 
ney, creator of the “True Life Ad- 
venture” nature films, will again serve 
as honorary national chairman. 

Seth L. Myers of 480 N. Oakland 
Ave., Sharon, has been named again 
to serve as Chairman for Pennsyl- 
vania. 

National Wildlife Week was started 
in 1938 when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt issued a proclamation call- 
ing upon all citizens to study wild- 
life problems and “to work with one 
accord”’ for conservation and restora- 
tion. It has become an annual educa- 
tional and publicity campaign spear- 
headed by the Federation and other 
organized conservation groups. Swift 
said the purpose is “to get more 
people thinking about their vital 
stake in the wise use of natural re- 
sources.” 

The theme in 1957 will be “Homes 
for Wildlife,” stressing the habitat 
needs of America’s many sepcies. 
Americans will be told how soil ero- 
sion, over-grazing, unwise drainage, 
forest fires, water pollution and other 
abuses have destroyed natural habitat 
and depleted wild game populations. 





LOST SHOTGUN 

Clarence Sloan, 3237 West Street, 
West Mifflin, Pa., has reported the 
loss of his Ithaca feather-weight 
shotgun, pump action, near the 
causeway at Pymatuning Lake dur- 
ing the 1956 hunting season. A re- 
ward is offered for its return. Send 
any information directly to Mr. 
Sloan. 
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ELMER L. ALEXANDER 


District Game Protector 
Belleville, Pa. 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as a Game Refuge Keeper from October 25, 1935 until 
January 1, 1939 when he was promoted to his present position. 
Served as a Deputy Game Protector and part-time employe 
from October 15, 1929 to October 25, 1935. 


THEODORE C. CARLSON 


District Game Protector 
Box 354, Clearfield, Pa. 


Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served respectively as a Game Refuge Keeper, Assistant District 
Game Protector and Traveling Game Protector from August 
15, 1931 until January 1, 1939 when he was promoted to his 
present position. 


LOUIS B. GEIGER 


Accountant 

1813 Letchworth Drive, Highland Estates 
Camp Hill, Pa. 

Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as an Accountant from February 16, 1931 to the present 
time. 








FRANCIS E. JENKINS 


Land Utilization Assistant 
600 Church Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


until B Served respectively as Assistant District Game Protector and 

sition, § District Game Protector from October 1, 1931 until August 1, 

iploye F 1949 when he was promoed to his present position. Served as 
Deputy Game Protector and part-time employe from August 
29, 1924 to October 1, 1931. 


LEON P. KEISER 


Superintendent, State Wild Turkey Farm 
Proctor Star Route, Williamsport, Pa. 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as District Game Protector from January 1, 1932 until 
April 16, 1934 when he was promoted to his present position, 
which he has filled continuously except during the period from 
January 1, 1938 to March 31, 1941 when he was on special 
assignment in connection with wild turkey propagation and 
distribution. 


JOHN SPENCER 


District Game Protector 
Mount Pocono, Pa. 
Game Commission Service 25 years 





Served respectively as Assistant District Game Protector and 
Traveling Game Protector from November 1, 1931 until Oc- 
tober 23, 1935 when he was promoted to his present position. 
Previous State Service included two years with the State Police. 
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CLARENCE F. WALKER 


District Game Protector 
Beavertown, Pa. 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as Assistant District Game Protector from November | 
1931 until April 1, 1936 when he was promoted to his presen 
position. 


CLARENCE J. WEAVER 


Supervisor, Service Section 
1125 N. Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Game Commissio.: Service 25 years 
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Served respectively as Building Assistant, Construction Enginecf 
and Sr. Buyer from December 1, 1931 until September 1, 19460 
when he was promoted to his present position. 
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| Get the Most Out of Your Rifle 


By Ed Shearer 


ROBABLY the number one prob- 

lem of today’s riflemen, who also 
supports a budget is how to get 
enough shooting. Say he has several 
different rifles and handguns, At to- 
day’s prices these would buy him a 
pretty fair used automobile. Likewise 
he did not buy the guns to look at, 
any more than he would buy a car 
to fill up the driveway. 

At a moaning session of some 
younger rifle cranks, the recent in- 
creases in the prices of handloading 
components had just caught up with 
them. As bullets are the major cost 
in handloading-expenditures, I sug- 
gested they use lead bullets and roll 
their own. To my surprise not one 
in the outfit had ever tried it and 
were skeptical of their accuracy. So 








here is the tale from the records and 
from an accuracy standpoint. 
Pratically all handgun accuracy 
records are held with lead bullets. 
All of the old top Schuetzen shooters 
used to get about 3 inch groups at 
200 yards with plain base lead bullets. 
Harry Pope’s fine muzzle loading 
Schuetzen rifles used to AVERAGE 
21% inch extreme spread at 200 yards. 
Then there is always that great group 
fired by C. W. Rowland, of Boulder, 
Colorado, which measured .70 inch 
for a ten shot group at 200 yards. 
This makes the bench rest brethern 
hump with the best of our modern 
metal jacketed bullets today. Add to 
this that for some years the National 
Guard fired gas check lead _ bullets 
out of both the 30/40 Krag and the 
30/06,'and had no trouble staying in 
the military bull at 500 yards. Add to 
that the low cost of lead bullets, and 
the boys allowed they had better “Get 
With Em” and to please pass the 
dope. So for the benefit of all budgets 
that need relief, this is how you pro- 
ceed. 
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The first consideration is the mold. 
Not having the space to go into tech- 
nical details we will confine this opus 
to general information to help the 
beginner on his way. The only way 
to learn casting bullets is by casting 
them. Having used all kinds of bullet 
molds during the past 50 years, I be- 
lieve today’s molds are better due to 
modern precision methods of manu- 
facture. So any name brand mold 
should be satisfactory. Although bul- 
let molds are made alike insofar as 
it is possible to make them that way, 
some are as individualistic in their 
behavior as a movie actress. Prob- 
ably the most of them will drop well 
filled bullets without much effort on 
your part, while a few may strain 
your religion with their mulishness. 
However, the nature of the alloy 
used, its temperature and that of the 
mold itself cause most of the trouble 
which we will come to later. 


Probably the main thing to decide 
is what bullet or type will best suit 
your needs. Then get the mold that 
will cast it. The bullets come in flat 
nose, round nose, hollow point, 
pointed and hollow base. They all 
have their uses. For instance if you 
are casting bullets for a tubular maga- 
zine rifle, the flat point is what you 
want. If you want a small game bul- 
let then a round or pointed bullet, 
depending on the velocity, is a good 
choice. If you are thinking of larger 
size game, then the hollow point may 
be the best. 


There are other factors to consider 
also. Whether your personal needs re- 
quire a plain base bullet or a gas 
check. High velocity and reasonably 
Hat trajectory cannot be obtained to 
any degree with plain lead bullets 
and smokeless powder. The hot gases 
given off by the larger charges used 
to obtain such high velocity, would 
melt the bases of these bullets before 
they left the bore, and thus destroy 
accuracy. 


To prevent this melting of the base, 
lead bullets intended to be fired at 


high velocity have their bases pro- 
tected by small copper cups, called 
gas checks. The bullet is cast with 
a slightly tapering base and _ the 
copper gas check is pressed on this 
base. The cup remains on the bullet 
when it is fired. 


As a general rule the plain unpro- 
tected base bullet can not be given 
a velocity much exceeding 1500 foot 
seconds velocity without danger of 
melting its base. At that velocity the 
trajectory and the wind bucking abil- 
ity of the bullet, reduces its useful 
range to about 200 yards, unless it is 
a long heavy bullet. 


Gas check bullets, on the other 
hand, can be fired with heavier 
powder charges capable of giving 
velocities from 1800-2200 foot seconds; 
in some cases much higher. At these 
velocities gas check bullets are very 
suitable for economical target shoot- 
ing up to 500 to 600 yards. In some 
cases this increased power makes the 
heavier of these bullets good deer 
loads, especially in flat or hollow 
point bullets. Gas check bullets fill a 
velocity gap midway between the 
plain lead and metal jacketed bullets. 
Being relatively easy and economical 
to make, they afford a lot of cheaper 
shooting. 

The rest of the equipment consists 
of an iron melting pot, a lead bullet 
dipper and a wood mallet or ten inch 
piece of hardwood. Also some kind of 
heating arrangement to melt the lead 
and you are in business. 

Bullet alloys are usually a mixture 
of lead and tin although some may 
add antimony. But they all serve the 
same purpose which is to harden the 
bullet. The degree of hardness is con- 
trolled by the mixture which in turn 
is controlled by the work you desire 
the bullet to do. Here are the aver- 
age mixtures the average shooter will 
use. 

40 parts lead—one part tin. This 
is the softest mixture that is practical 
to use. This was the usual black 
powder mixture and is all right for 








SIMPLE AS A-B- C- 


BY JOHN F. CLARK - 


. Oe 505 @fou't NEED SOME EMPTY CASES - 


= GET OUT “OL BETs¥" AND sTART 
BLAZIN AWAY -DON'T USE YouUR 
NEIGHBORS CAT FOR A TARGET . 








gaan , OF COURSE , YOU'LL NEED: 
POWDER , BULLETS, PRIMERS , HANDBOOK & 

A SET OF LOADING TOOLS - THE ORIGINAL 
INVESTMENT MIGHT SEEM PRETTY STEEP, 


BUT THE TOOLS WILL. PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
IN NO TIME. 
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Giere’s wnat you vo To RELOAD: 
-PUNCH OUT THE FIRED PRIMER. 
!-CLEAN OUT THE PRIMER POCKET ¢ 
PRESS IN A NEW PRIMER. 
$-RESIZE € EXPAND THE NECK. 


RE-CAPPER 
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of: 


4-MEASURE IN THE POWDER CHARGE. 
USE THE TABLES IN YOUR HANDBOOK 
TO OBTAIN A SAFE TESTED LOAD. 
5-SsEAT A NEW BULLET ----AND 
you'RE IN Business /! 








light charges in revolvers. This mix- 20 parts lead—one part tin. This 


ture is strictly a low velocity alloy, 
and bullets cast with it tend to strip 
in quick twist barrels if driven too 
last. 

30 parts lead—one part tin. This 
mixture flows better than the one 
above but is still too soft for normal 
velocities. 


is a mixture of fairly wide range. It 
is moderately hard and well suited to 
all revolver bullets up to 900 foot 
seconds velocity. In rifles it will stand 
some what higher velocities due to 
the absence of the long jump that 
occurs in revolvers. 

15 parts lead—one part tin. This 
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seems to be about the best mixture 
for revolver bullets with high velocity 
loads. It is also suitable for gas check 
bullets at medium velocity but is not 
hard enough for plain base bullets 
at the limit of velocity, for which this 
type are suited. 

10 parts lead—one part tin. This 
is about the hardest mixture it is 
practical to cast bullets from. It 
should be remembered that only 11 
per cent of tin will remain in solid 
solution with lead. Beyond that the 
extra tin crystalizes out, which makes 
the metal something of a solder. This 
is too hard for high velocity revolver 
loads as it is apt to increase pres- 
sures excessively. It works well at high 
velocity with gas check bullets but 
for the highest velocity an alloy of 
90 parts lead, 5 parts tin and 5 parts 
antimony is much better. ~ 

The best rule for the béginner, if 
leading occurs in his barrel, is to re- 
duce his powder charge. If this don’t 
stop it, use a harder alloy. The higher 
the velocity, the harder the bullet 
must be in rifles. This does not apply 
to revolvers because of pressures. 


In casting bullets see that the mold 
blocks are clean. Any oil or grease 
remaining on the mold will only 
hand you a lot of grief in the form 
of imperfect bullets. I use gasoline 
and a brush but any good solvent 
will do. Now place a folded cloth pad 
near the stove or heating device used, 
on which to drop the bullets. They 
should never be dropped on a hard 
surface or allowed to hit against each 
other, because their sharp bases may 
be nicked enough to affect their ac- 
curacy. Place your mallet or hard- 
wood stick handy, for striking the 
sprue cutter of the mold. A small box 
comes in handy for depositing the 
dross skimmed from the metal. 

With everything set, you now heat 
the lead until it is melted. Then add 
the tin which will quickly melt. Next 
you flux the metal. This is done by 
adding a small piece of tallow, bees- 
wax or bullet lubricant and stirring 


the metal. This gives off a dense 
smoke that may or may not ignite. 
(It’s best to do this when your wife 
is out.) This fluxing mixes the metal 
in the alloy together and causes any 
impurities to rise to the surface, 
where they may be skimmed off leav- 
ing the metal bright and clean. Never 
skim the metal without first fluxing 
it. 


Now with the dipper well filled, 
place the nozzle against the pouring 
hole in the mold, in a horizontal posi- 
tion and turn the dipper and mold 
together to a vertical position, allow- 
ing the cavity to fill. Now remove the 
dipper leaving some metal in the 
sprue hole. Then with your stick of 
hard wood cut off the sprue by strik- 
ing the projection on the sprue cutter 
sharply. Open the mold and let the 
bullet fall out on your soft pad or 
other arrangement. If the bullet does 
not fall out of its own accord, tap 
the empty half with your stick of 
wood to jar the bullet out, Never 
strike any part of the mold with a 
hammer or any metal object. 

The first bullets will probably be 
mis-shapen affairs and full of wrinkles. 
This is probably due to the mold be- 
ing too cold or may be the presence 
of oil you failed to remove. I preter 
to pre-heat the mold which should 
be done carefully by frequent turn- 
ing to prevent any danger of warping. 

If the bullets are bright and shiny 
but do not fill out the corners, it is 
probably due to the mold or the 
metal or both being too cold. On the 
other hand if the bullets have a 
frosted appearance the mold and 
metal are too hot. I have shot many 
of these bullets as an experiment and 
their shooting ability does not seem 
to be impaired. 

When cold, inspect the bullets and 
throw all imperfect ones back in the 
melting pot. They are now ready to 
be lubricated and sized. Most molds 
produce over-size bullets. This re- 
quires forcing them through a die 
which reduces their diameter. These 
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lense | lies are made by several loading tool 
rite, | makers. The bullets can be lubricated 
wife Pby hand or an_ inexpensive Kake 
neta] | Cutter made by Lyman Ideal. If you 
- any | are going to mold a lot of bullets, a 
face, | lubricating and sizing machine such 
leav. § a5 the Ideal are worth the additional 
Jever | cost. When this operation is com- 
xing | pleted, pack them base down and you 
~ Pare ready to load. 

Hed, The shooter who rolls his own has 
ring J * New world of shooting opened up 
posi- | '° him at a price he can afford. He 
nold | can. develop loads that make a 
low. | Squirrel or turkey rifle out of his big 
» the | game rifle. The pick up in the sales 

the | of bullet molds, shows that a lot of 
k of | the brothers are turning to the bullets 
trik. | of our forefathers. 
itter 

the 
_* 2 ad r 4 hr hand loaders. There are plenty of 
pee e 0 e S enc compartments and two drawers ‘that 
a By John F. Clark will hold all your loading supplies 
eae and equipment. It has a removable 
i (Illustrated by the writer) shelf that serves as a mounting 
bracket for your powder or shot 
Si s* you still using that rickety measure. One of the compartments 
Fg: old kitchen table as a reloading will hold your powder scales at eye 
kles. f hench? level. (Where they should be.) A re- 
be- If you are, then here’s a rugged movable door that can be set out of 
‘nce F bench that should meet all your re- the way while you’re reloading, and 
eler | quirements. which can be locked when the bench 
ud There are several features in this is not in use, Thus eliminating the 
= bench that should appeal to most danger of accidents. 

iny Here’s a complete list of all the materials you will need: 

<< BENCH 

the I—4 Pcs — 2” x 4” x 30 ”—White pine—Legs 

t a 2—2 Pcs.—34” x 8” x 2914”—White pine—Sides 

und 3—1 Pc. —34% x 8” x 2914”—White pine—Back 

aa 4-8 Pos— 2” x 4” x 32 ”“—White pine—Top 

mm 5—2 Pcs.—34"” x 2” x 28 ”—White pine—Trim 

6-2 Pces.—34” x 3% x 8 “”—White pine—Trim 

ind 7-1 Pc. —345% x 2% x 6 ”—White pine—Trim 

the 8—3 Pcs.—_34” x 4” x 2814”—White pine—Drawer rail 

to 9—2 Pcs.—34" x 2” x 2014”+White pine—Drawer guide 

Ids 10—1 Pc. —3,% x 2” x 2814”—White pine—Drawer guide 

die 11—2 Pcs.—34” x 3” x 2214’—White pine—Leg brace 

ese 12—2 Pcs.—34” x 33” x 2414’—White pine—Leg brace 
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CABINET 

13—2 Pcs.—34” x 12” x 18 
14—2 Pcs.—34” x 12” x 
15—1 Pc. —34” x 12” x 
16—2 Pcs.—34” x 12” x 
17—1 Pc. —34” x 12” x 
18—1 Pc. —34” x 12” x 14 
19—2 Pcs.—34” x 12” x 
20—1 Pc. —34” x 12” x 
21—1 Pc. —34” x 434” x 16 
22—2 Pcs.—34” x 2” x 18 
23—1 Pc. -34"” x 2” x 
24—1 Pc. —34” x 

25—1 Pc. —34” x 

26—1 Pc. -—Y4” x 1175/8” x 

DRAWERS 
27—4 Pcs.—34” x 334” x 20 
28—2 Pcs.—34” x 334” x 10 
29—2 Pcs.—34” x” 5” x 10 
30—2 Pcs.—14” x 934” x 
31—2 Pcs.—34” x 434” x 
HARDWARE 


2 drawer pulls 

3 drawer tocks 

2 Pcs. ye" x 1” x 2”—Brass strip 

6d finish nails 

Glue - 

Sandpaper (medium to fine) 

Varnish or enamel 

8 angle brackets & screws to attach 
top 


The left hand numbers in the ma- 
terials list correspond with the num- 
bers in the assembly and working 
drawings. The dimensions _ listed 
allow enough material lor the tenons 
and mortises shown. 


The drawings are self explanatory, 
so I won't go into step by step de- 
tail. However, I will give you a few 
pointers that might eliminate some 
confusion. 


The bench top is glued up out of 
2”x4” white pine. In order to insure 
good strong joints, clamp the pieces 
together after applying the glue. Lay 
the top on a flat surface while it is 





”“—White pine—Sides 


2734”—White pine—Top & bottom 
1714”—White pine—Divider 
514”—White pine—Divider 
814”-—-White pine—Divider 


”“—White pine—Shelf 


1334’”’—White pine—Shelf 
634’’—White pine—Shelf 


”“—White pine—Removable shelf 
”“—White pine—Trim 


2614’”—White pine—Trim 
56’—Quarter round 
16” x 2414”—Plywood door 


2734’’—Hardboard back 


”“—White pine—Sides 
”“—White pine—Front 
”“—White pine—Back 


1854”—Hardboard—Bottom 
1134”—Plywood—Front 


drying. Place some weights on it so 
that it doesn’t buckle under the pres 
sure of the clamps. After the glue has 
sct up, scrape o1 sand off the excess 
that has seeped up out of the joints. 
When completed the top will 
measure 32x32”. This will allow tor 
a 2” overhang in front, (plenty ol 
room to clamp on your loading press) 
and a 1” overhang on the sides. 

Use 6d finish nails and glue to as- 
semble the various parts. 

When the cabinet is completely as- 
sembled, sand it thoroughly, start- 
ing with medium sandpaper and fin- 
ishing with fine. 

Brush off the dust from the sand- 
ing and apply the finish. Use either 
varnish or enamel, whichever you 
prefer. 

After the finish is applied and thor- 
oughly dried, attach the drawer pulls, 
locks and the brass strips on the bot- 
tom of the removable door. 

I believe you'll enjoy handloading 
a great deal more on this bench than 
you will on the kitchen table. 
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SHELF SLIDES INTO OPENING. 

MAKE IT A SNUG FIT. STORE 

IN DRAWER WHEN NOT IN USE. 
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CUT SLOTS IN BENCH TOP 
TO FIT BRASS STRIPS. 


NAIL & GLUE TO (28. 
ALLOW 3 OVERLAP ON 
DRAWER OPENING . 
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? OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 


Outdoor - Hobby Show 


By Ted S. Pettit 


A N outdoor-hobby show is an ex- 
LA cellent activity for any outdoor- 
minded group —conservation club, 
Sportsman's club, youth group, gar- 
den club or school group..-Such a 
show is about the only kind of activ- 
ity that can bring together in one 
place at one time all the different 
outdoor interests found in any com- 
munity. An outdoor-hobby show has 
the advantage of bringing together a 
wide variety of people and interests 
and frequently can be the cause of 
closer cooperation and understanding 
between different groups in a com- 
munity. 

More than that, it is an activity 
that may appeal to the whole tamily, 
for anyone with an interest in the 
outdoors may participate, trom boys 
and girls of Cub Scout or Brownie 
age to grandmother's garden club or 
gramp’s Sportsman club cronies. An 
outdoor-hobbv show, like few other 
activities, can promote an_ interest 
and an understanding of the out-ot- 
doors, and attract new members to 
the organizations that participate. It 
can easily be the means of making a 
whole community outdoor and con- 
servation minded. 


How 

Lhe first step in getting started is 
tor one group—service club, sports- 
man club, conservation club, garden 
club, Scout Troop or other group—to 


To Get Started 


decide to sponsor a hobby show. An 
organizing committee is set up, whose 
only job is seek and get the coopera- 
tion and co-sponsorship of all the 
other organizations in the community 
or in the county. The purpose of this 
committee is to get as wide participa- 
tion as possible—to get as many ex- 
hibit entries as possible, and to get 
attendance at the show. 

The second step is set a date and 
find a place tor the show. Several 
weeks may be required for adequate 
preparation and promotion. Possible 
locations tor such a show are com- 
munity halls, school gyms or assembly 
halls, church recreation halls, fire 
houses, club rooms or other public 
places. 

Nominal admission charges may be 
made to pay expenses of lighting, 
heating, or renting space for the show. 
But if possible, admission should be 
free to attract as many people as 
possible. In any case, voung people 
should be admitted free in the after- 
noons. 

An arrangements committee should 
also be set up, to decide the details 
of how exhibits will be shown, to 
allot. space to the participating 
groups, to announce requirements 
and equipment needed and in gen- 
eral, to put on the show. Members of 
this committee should represent sev- 
eral—or all—of the participating 
organizations. 
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Decisions of this committee might 
involve how the show would run. 
Usually, two evenings with the inter- 
vening afternoon are sufficient—for 
example, Friday evening, Saturday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. Or, 
the show could be held during the 
week. 

Other committees that may or may 
not be needed might be an entries 
committee and a publicity commit- 
tee. The entries committee would 
screen all exhibits ahead of time to 
be sure they were consistent with the 
spirit of the show. The publicity 
committee would arrange for posters, 
newspaper announcements and other 
promotional means to guarantee good 
attendance. 


Possible Exhibits 


The list of possible exhibits at such 
a show runs the gamut of outdoor 
hobbies and could be a long one. 
The following ideas are only a lew 
of the possible hobbies to be shown, 


NATURE COLLECTIONS make good exhibits if attractively and 


selected from one successful hobby 
show. 

Decoys. Many Sportsmen have col- 
lections of antique waterfowl and 
shore bird decoys, or hand carved 
decoys that are works of art. One 
feature of the show might be a con- 
test, with a blue ribbon award for 
the best hand carved decoy made by 
one of the exhibitors. 

Flies and Fly Tying. An exhibit ol 
home-made flies, bucktails, streamers, 
nymphs and bass hoppers—made_ by 
experts, plus an exhibit of the raw 
materials from which these flies are 
made may be one of the most inter- 
esting in the show. If the fly-tier gives 
instructions and shows off a trick or 
two, so much the better. 

Mounted Specimens. Many sports- 
men are also amateur taxidermists, 
and like amateurs in other fields, 
sometimes are more accomplished 
than the professional. Such a display 
is always interesting, especially if the 
specimens are trophy sized or from 


neatly displayed. 


Many scout units make these collections in the conservation and nature study work, 
including such things as plaster casts of animal tracks, wildflower mounts, butterfly 
displays, mammal skulls and other evidences of wildlife. 
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POWDER FLASK COLLECTION is an 
Berwick, who has gathered over 100 flasks. 
of the 19th century, those made between 
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interesting hobby for 
Popular among riflemen during the early part 
1825 and 














Don Shiner Photo 
Justin V. Anslinger, of 
1900 


(the span of years shown in 


Anslinger’s collection) were highly decorated and many incorporated a device for measur- 


ing cach charge of powder. 


other 
world. 

Antique Guns. A display of antique 
guns, always attracts interest, especi- 
ally if there is a story that goes with 
each gun. Too often such displays 
appeal only to other collectors—to 
experts. But a few lines of explana- 
tion lettered on a file card can make 
such a display interesting to anyone. 

Antique Fishing Tackle. In the 
same way, old time fly rods, reels, 
horse hair leaders and lures can be a 
real show-stopper, if there are a few 
words of explanation on how the 
tackle was made. 

Collections of Lures. Some fisher- 
men collect unusual as well as usual 
lures and are happy to exhibit them. 
It is amazing how large the variety 
may be and how vivid has been the 
imagination of some manufacturers. 
A display of lures is always good for 


sections of the country or the 





a laugh or two—or even a heated dis- 
cussion when two or more fishermen 
get together. 

Mobiles. A relatively new hobby 
seems to be gathering followers these 
days, and again, it might be the basis 
for a hobby show contest. Many 
wood-carver hobbyists have made 
mobiles out of hand carved ducks; 
or home-made plugs. A very interest- 
ing one can be made from. store- 
bought bass or pike lures. A whole 
section of the hobby show could be 
devoted to such a contest. 

Archery. One of the fastest grow- 
ing outdoor hobbies is archery, and 
a display of target, field or hunting 
equipment would be of interest. 
Archery clubs could build a display 
showing the development of the bow 
from Indian days to the present glass 
or laminated models. 

Paintings—Books. Many sportsmen 
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collect outdoor paintings, or etchings. 
Others have painting as a side hobby. 
Still others collect old books on hunt- 
ing or fishing. A display of these 
things will interest many people. 


Photography. Outdoor hobbyists 
frequently combine photography with 
their other interests and have spec- 
tacular photographs of game birds or 
animals which they have taken. A 
display of mounted photographs—or 
a showing of color slides or movies 
of the outdoors may be a real high- 
light of a hobby show. 


Camping Tricks or Gimmicks. 
Scout troops or Explorer units, or 
Sportsmen who camp out on hunting 
trips may easily develop interesting 
displays on various phases of camp- 
ing. Campers, like other .hobbyists— 
buy or make all sorts of gimmicks 
that make outdoor living easier. 


Nature Collections. Youth groups, 
nature clubs and school clubs fre- 
quently specialize in nature collec- 
tions—shells, rocks and minerals, plas- 
ter casts of tracks, and other drtifacts 
that make an_ interesting display, 
especially if labeled in an attractive 
manner. 


Bird Feeders and Nesting Boxes. 
Garden clubs, nature clubs and youth 
groups may show easy-to-make bird 
feeders and nesting boxes, and tell 
what kinds of birds use them. This 
sort of a display may encourage 
others to take up the hobby of back 
yard bird watching and thus start an 
outdoor hobby for the first time. 


Conservation Exhibits. Sportsmen's 
clubs, conservation clubs, 4-H mem- 
bers, Scouts, garden clubs, local repre- 
sentatives of the Game Commission 
or Fish Commission may have con- 
servation exhibits of various sorts to 
display. An exhibit of this sort is very 
important in an outdoor hobby show 
as a means of attracting attention to 
a particular conservation problem 
area. 


Stamps. Some stamp collectors spe- 
cialize in wildlife stamps from all 





over the world, and display of their 
collection may be tremendously inter- 
esting. An exhibit of all the Federal 
duck stamps or the National Wildlife 
Federation stamps, mounted in an at- 
tractive fashion, may also be high in 
appeal to many people. 


Gun Stocks. Some gun hobbyists 
specialize in making their own gun 
stocks, and a display of the finished 
job as well as how they do it can well 
attract interest. 


Miscellaneous Gadgets. Other hob- 
byists make lamps out of decoys, 
lamp shades from bark; neckties with 
trout flies on them; tie clips or cuff 
links with flies, and all sorts of house- 
hold decorations and jewelry with a 
flavor of the outdoors. These all make 
interesting displays. 

Old Traps. Many old-timers, espe- 
cially in rural communities have a 
collection of old-time traps, skimming 
knives and other equipment, that is 
most interesting now—especially if 
the old-timer is present to explain 
and show off the exhibit. 


Casting Tricks. If space permits, as 
in a school gym or other large room, 
some sportsmen may like to. demon- 
strate trick casts of various sorts, with 
fly, bait or spinning gear. Occasion- 
ally an amateur “clown” can bring 
down the house with a few minutes- 
long act of casting stunts. 


Dog Act. Again if space permits, a 
dog show can be part of the hobby 
show, as contestants compete in such 
fields as obedience, retrieving, and 
special tricks. Here “old Spot” can 
really come into his own, and take 
home a blue ribbon. 


An outdoor-hobby show has all 
sorts of possibilities as a means of 
creating interest in the outdoors, and 
as a way of getting several different 
groups in a community to work to- 
gether in a common cause. It can 
well build a spirit of “pulling to- 
gether” for conservation by groups 
with widely divergent interests. It is 
easy to organize, and it’s fun. 




















































The Modern Bow 


By Tom Forbes 


HE inherent characteristics of the 
modern bow are the subject of 
unending research by the leading 
bow manufacturers. Design, materials, 
and workmanship are constantly 


changing as the manufacturer seeks to 
improve the cast of a bow without a 
corresponding increase in the draw- 
ing weight, or sacrificing any of the 
qualities on which accuracy depends. 


Cast can be defined as the force 
with which the arrow leaves the bow 
when the bow is released from a full 
draw. The drawing weight of a bow 
is the number of pounds pull which 
is exerted to bring the bow to full 
draw position. The drawing weight is 
customarily marked on the bow 
handle, viz, 40# ( 28”. (Forty 
pounds at twenty-eight inches.) Ar- 
row lengths for adults may range 
from 24 inches to 30 inches in length 
depending on the arm length of the 
individual. When the bow is brought 
to full draw the tip of an arrow of 
the proper length will be even with 
the back of the bow, (the side away 
from the shooter). While no uniform 
system has been adopted by all the 
manufacturers it is generally recog- 
nized that adult bows marked only in 
pounds are weighed in at 28 inches. 

Cast is of particular importance to 
the archer because it is the determin- 
ing factor in the vertical distance an 
arrow will drop below a_ horizontal 
aiming line on its flight to the target. 


For purposes of illustration let us 
assume that an arrow shot horizon- 
tally from a bow has an initial velo- 
city of 150 feet per second. If we 
disregard air resistance and assume 
that it maintains this initial velocity 
for one second it will theoretically 
drop about sixteen feet below the 
horizontal line due to the pull of 
gravity. If we could increase velocity 
of the arrow to 300 feet per second 
it would travel the 150 feet in one- 
half a second and the vertical drop 
would approximate four feet. Thus 
as every archer knows the arrow shaft 
is always inclined at an angle with 
the line of sight to the target in order 
to compensate for the gravitational 
pull, or as the bowman puts it, to 
compensate for elevation. It follows 
therefore that increase in casting 
ability of any bow is highly desirable, 
as it reduces the drop of the arrow 
from a straight line for which the 
bowman must compensate. The eas- 
iest way to increase the cast of the 
bow is to increase the drawing weight. 
This method is effective as long as 
the drawing weight of a bow does not 
exceed the physical ability of the 
bowman to bring the bow to full 
draw and hold it steady in that posi- 
tion while aiming and loosing. 

A second method is to design a 
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bow with a faster action without in- 
creasing the drawing weight. This the 
modern bow maker has succeeded in 
doing by changing the shape of the 
bow or the materials and method of 
construction, or both. The terms used 
by the manufacturers in their adver- 
tisements to describe the curved 
shapes of their bows are on a par 
with the high sounding “gobble-de- 
gook”” used by the auto industry in 
describing their product. Neverthe- 
less the design of the modern bow 
and the material or materials of 
which it is constructed have greatly 
improved its cast. 

In addition to fast action (cast) a 
well designed bow should draw 
smoothly throughout its entire draw- 
ing range. In the ideal bow the draw- 
ing weight would increase in direct 
proportion to the length of the draw 
until a position just short of full 
draw was reached. If the bow could 
then be brought to full draw and 
slightly beyond without increasing 
the drawing weight we would easily 
be able to loose each arrow with a 
constant initial velocity. Untfortun- 
ately this ideal bow has as yet suc- 
cessfully evaded the bow maker. 

Having in my collection three dif- 
ferent makes of bows with drawing 
weights marked 32, 34 and 37 pounds 
respectively (illustrations numbered 
4, 7, and 8), I made a series of tests 
to determine the pounds pull re- 
quired to draw each bow throughout 
its full range. The results of the test 
are shown in the form of draw curves 


in Figure 9. As is evidenced from a 
glance at the illustrations these bows 
differ in design. They are similar in 
that they are laminated bows consis- 
ting of a maple core and fibreglass 
facing and backing. Our ideal bow 
would produce a draw curve repre- 
sented by a straight line to a point 
just short of full draw. An increase in 
the length of draw beyond this point 
would cause the curve to move vertic- 
ally along the line representing the 
drawing weight of the bow. In so far 
as these draw curves tend to form’a 
straight line to a point just short of 
full draw they approach the charac- 
teristics of the ideal bow. The fist- 
mele distance of the bows differ and 
is shown on the chart as the starting 
point of the draw curve for each bow 
at zero pounds. Bow No. 4 drew 32 
pounds, its marked drawing weight 
at 28 inches. No. 7 bow, marked 34 
pounds, drew 3514 pounds, and Bow 
No. 8, marked 37 pounds at 28 inches, 
drew 35 pounds. The vertical humps 
which appear in each of the draw 
curves indicate that stress in the ends 
of the bow limbs which are recurved 
is changing from compression to ten- 
Sion as the draw increases and con- 
sequently this curved portion of the 
bow is bending or ‘“‘working”’ as it is 
commonly described. Thus each of 
these bows have “working recurves.” 
Inspection of the draw curves show 
that the recurved portion of the bow 
limbs begin to act at a different posi- 
tion in the draw for each bow. 
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A bow is said to shoot smoothly if 
it does not vibrate or jump in the 
hand when an arrow is loosed. Bows 
Nos. 4 and 8 shot with reasonable 
smoothness and their draw curves 
show marked similarity. A bow which 
was perfect in this respect would have 
the arc of a circle for its draw curve. 
On the other hand as the irregular 
shape of its draw curve indicates, 
bow No. 7 developed considerable 
vibration each time it was shot and 


the writer was unable to shoot this 
bow with the degree of accuracy at- 
tained with either of the other bows. 

To measure the cast of these bows | 
they were field tested on the 100 yard & 
target range. With a 27 inch draw, an 
under-jaw anchor, and sighting over 
the tip of the arrow at an aiming 
spot located four feet above the 
ground, two ends of six arrows each 
were shot from each of the bows. The 
distance in yards was measured from 


6 ; 
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the shooting line to the center of 
each group of six arrows which stood 
upright in the ground. The average 
of the two distances was recorded as 
a measure of the casting power of the 
bow from which the arrows were shot. 
The metal target arrows used weighed 
approximately 325 grains each and 
were fletched with three feathers each 
314 inches in length with a maxi- 
mum height of 14 inch. The average 
Hight distance of the arrows shot 
from No. 4 bow was 94.8 yards; No. 7 
bow 93.6 yards, and No. 8 bow 107.5 
yards. These yardages cannot be con- 
sidered as a measure of the compara- 
tive casting power of the different 
bow designs for the reason that the 
bows were of different drawing 
weights. However the results may be 
adjusted on a straight line basis to 
determine the drawing weight of each 
bow at 27 inches necessary to cast an 
arrow a hundred yards. A casting 


Fig. 9. 


20 


POUNDS 


diagram, not illustrated in the text, 
was prepared to facilitate this con- 


version. Theoretically bow No. 4 
would require a drawing weight of 
31.5 pounds at 27 inches to effect this 
result. By inspection of Figure 9 we 
find that bow No. 4 draws 31 pounds 
at 27 inches. Therefore an increase of 
one-half pound drawing weight at 27 
inches would be sufficient to effect 
the desired result. In like manner 
bow No. 7 would require a 34.8 
pound pull at a 27 inch draw and 
bow No. 8 a 32.5 pound pull at 27 
inches to drive the arrow 100 yards. 
The actual drawing weight of the 
last two mentioned bows can be de- 
termined by inspection on Figure 9. 

Generalization is dangerous and 
may lead to erroneous conclusions 
since the tests were limited to three 
examples of the bow makers art, and 
testing methods and facilities were 
primitive to say the least. Neverthe- 
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less, regardless of the high sounding 
verbage used in the advertising litera- 
ture, bows produced under mass pro- 
duction methods by the leading man- 
ufacturers are a credit to the indus- 
try. Any bow that will cast an arrow 
one hundred yards under the condi- 
tions set forth herein and at the same 
time does not exceed a drawing 
weight of 35 pounds at 27 inches is 
a good example of the bow makers 
art. 

Before you complete the purchase 
of a bow of the first quality, you 
should arrange to test shoot the bow 


to assure yourself that its perform. 
ance is all that you have been led to 
expect. If the dealer does not look 
on this idea with favor, he should at 
the very least be able to furnish you 
with the name of an archer who owns 
a bow similar to the one you desire 
to purchase. Contact this chap and 
get his opinion of the bow. Perhaps 
he will let you try it. You are spend- 
ing a considerable sum of money 
when you purchase a quality bow 
and you should be certain that the 
money is wisely expended. 





NOTICE ON BOUNTY RATES 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION 


(Excerpt from Official Minutes, Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission Meeting, 
January 4, 1957) 


RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS, After giving due con- 
sideration to the present predator 
population; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, That the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, acting under the 
power and authority vested in it by 
the provisions of Article XI, Section 
1101 of the Game Law, by resolution 
adopted this 4th day of January, 1957, 
hereby directs that for the fiscal year 
beginning June I, 1957, the bounty 
payments authorized for the birds 
and animals enumerated below, il 
killed in a wild state in any County 
of the Commonwealth during the 
period specified and presented in the 
manner and under the conditions 
stipulated in the Act aloresaid, shall 
be as follows: 

1. Grey Fox—$4.00 for each gray 

fox. 

2. Red 

fox. 


Fox—$4.00 for each red 


Great-horned Owl—$5.00 for 
each great-horned owl, adult or 
fledgling, killed during all 
months excepting November 
and December. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the foregoing Resolution shall 
be duly published in accordance with 
Section 1102 of Article XI of the Act 
aforesaid in the February and March 
issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News, also to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public by news release 
and other sources of public informa- 
tion; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the Executive Director is hereby 
authorized and directed to certify the 
foregoing as an act of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. 

“I hereby certify the above to be 
a full, true and correct copy of the 
resolution establishing bounties on 
certain predators killed in a wild state 
within the Commonwealth from June 
1, 1957 until further notice. Notice 
of this action is published in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the 
law.” 

Logan J. Bennett 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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How to Make Your Own Trap Tags 


By Larry J. Kopp 


F you are a serious trapper, you 

can save yourself some money by 
making your own trap tags. The 
main item of equipment is a set of 
steel letter stamps, preferably those 
having letters one fourth of an inch 
high, which can be purchased at al- 
most any hardware store for about 
six dollars. If your address contains 
numbers, such as street or box num- 
bers, you would also need a set of 
numeral stamps. 

Over the years you will find that 
much time and some money can be 
saved by stamping your own tags as 
you need them. The nice advantage 
being that a trap tag accidentally 
lost can be replaced within ,minutes. 
It would not even be surprising if 


TRAPS 
© 70 4 ‘ fi : 
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you could earn a few extra bucks by 
stamping name tags for your trapper 
friends. 

The most suitable material for trap 
tags is copper sheeting. You can buy 
this, or perhaps you can find an un- 
used copper tea kettle which will do 
just as well. Aluminum or brass can 
also be used. 


TOOLS FOR TRAP TAGS are a small ham- 
mer, tin shears, ruler and pencil, piece of 
copper sheeting and a set of steel letter 
stamps. 














PLACE COPPER SHEET ON BLOCK OF HARDWOOD before stamping. Width anc 
length of each tag depends, of course, on the length of your name and address. Law 
requires a metal plate or tag attached to each trap, showing in plain English the name 
and address of owner. ‘Tags must be kept above water level so trap can be identified 
without disturbing set. 


NAIL IS USED TO PUNCH HOLES IN TAGS to hold a short piece of strong copper 
wire with which tag is attached to chain. File the edges and corners of cach tag to make 
them smooth. After tags have been firmly attached with the wire, it is also a good idea 
to wrap the tag around the chain so that they don’t: become tangled in’ chains and 
tear off, 
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Duck Hunting Dilemma 


Dear Editor: Here is an account ol 
my most harrowing experience—one 
which contains good object lessons 
for others who some day might be 
in the same situation. 


It was the day of our first snowfall, 
November 21, 1955. A few months 
previous I had been retired from an 
executive position with a large de- 
partment store because of a crippling 
arthritic condition. My doctor had 
advised me to spend more time out- 
doors. So for the first Fall in many 
years I had been able to enjoy the 
Pennsylvania small game season, espe- 
cially where a small amount of walk- 
ing was involved. Since hunting in 
autumn when department stores are 
the busiest had become only a fond 
memory for me, I had been making 
the most of my new found freedom 
in 1955. I had also regained some of 


‘my “shooting eye” and had rather 


boastfully informed my younger 
brother, “Tid” Sheldon who is a 
supervisor with the Fish Commission 
and a fine marksman in his own 
right, that I was ready to show him 
some fine shooting if he could pro- 
vide the “‘targets.’”” He told me about 
the Game Commission’s Conneaut 
Marsh Development and promised to 
call me on the day of the first heavy 
snowfall. On such a day, he was sure 
the waterfowl would be feeding in 
this swamp area. 


At about 6:30 a.m. on the 20th we 
arrived at a timbered spot several acres 
in extent on the Conneaut Marsh 
Wild Waterfowl Development. This 
tract was entirely covered with about 
five feet of water and it had the 
appearance of the everglades. It pro- 
vided very good cover for us in our 
17 foot aluminum canoe. The party 


consisted of myself, my brother and 
one of his fish wardens, Ed Pond. 
We immediately started seeing 
waterfowl almost everywhere arid 
after the legal opening hour, we ex- 
perienced some of the finest sport I 
have ever known. In barely one hour 
we had our limit of ducks and lacked 
only three geese. We then moved 
about a mile further to a natural cat- 
tail blind where we remained for only 
a short time before a flight of 14 
“honkers” appeared on the horizon. 
We breathlessly awaited their ap- 
proach. And although many other 
flights had turned to give us only 
long, hard shots, this one kept com- 
ing head-on and would pass directly 
overhead. Just picture three hunters 
all leaning one way with their pointed 
guns following the flight of fourteen 
geese, awaiting the command to fire 
from the front canoeman. At his 
“Now,” our trigger fingers reacted as 
one for one explosion was all that 
was heard. The recoil against our 
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already tilted canoe overturned us so 
fast that to this day, none of us know 
the quality of our marksmanship on 
that shot. (It didn’t help any that 
our loads were magnums and heavy 
shot.) 

Imagine, if you can, three men up 
to their ears in mucky, ice-filled water 
—their canoe awash and over a mile 
from dry land. We were so bundled 
up in clothing and soaked with icy 
water that we were almost paralyzed 
with cold. After a few minutes of 
trying to splash the water out of the 
canoe with the paddle, we gave up 
and tried tipping it against the reeds 
and _ cattails. Again—failure. My 
brother then suggested we try tipping 
the canoe against his shoulders and 
holding our guns (which we mirac- 
uously still had), we were able to 
empty the craft of all but a few inches 
of water. By now I was so nearly ex- 
hausted that the other two men had 
to boost me over the side of our 
canoe. There, with the help of a 








paddle, I was able to keep the canoe 
upright so they could climb in over f 
the ends. Now, 45 minutes after up. f 
setting, we were back afloat with two 
miles to paddle against a stiff breeze. 
Never again will 1 so much appre. 
ciate a good, working car heater. 
Let me close by saying that none 
of us caught the slightest cold and 
my arthritis hasn’t been better in fF 
years. The two mallards I was able 
to salvage from this ordeal were, to | 
say the least, delicious. And if in the 
telling of this actual experience, the 
information on how to empty anf 
overturned canoe helps someone else 
who might find themselves in the [ 
same predicament someday, then the 
story will have a most happy ending. 
I know there are many canoists who 
are expert in spinning and over | 
turned craft in deep water, but, re- 
member, we were in fairly shallow 
and “weedy” water. : 
Frank D. Sheldon | 
Erie, Pa. F 
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FIELD DIVISION 


tte — D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
one: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
—e Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
OL G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
one: 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. ° 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBBER. 1, TEA PIM 6 icc. cawdsaewetes oases Waterfowl Coordinator 
GEORGE WGN 02h edwawiscadistoiinewnwtiee ceeols Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R.D.1, Schwenksville. 
Phone: 2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM-Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R.D.1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3323 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leun P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 

Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 2369 
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o COTTONTAIL RABBIT 





General Description: Grayish 
brown above, white below. Black 
spot between ears. Average 
length 16 inches; weight, slightly 
more than 2 pounds. Tail about 2 


inches, 4 toes on each foot. 





Facts, fancy and information on Pennsylvania's game 
birds, game animals and furbearers. 20 full color plates, 
numerous photographs, complete descriptive material 
plus a valuable history of Pennsylvania's conservation 
program. 


For your copy of Pennsylvania Wildlife send 25c with your name 
and address to PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION, HARRIS- 
BURG, PENNA. 
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